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ABSTRACT 

This handbook contains six resource materials 
addressing major aspects of the admissions process for adults 
deciding to return to school that involve direct administrative 
interaction and leadership. Information is first provided for the 
Admissions Management Information Tracking System, a microcomputer 
system that tracks prospective students through the admissions 
process and makes it possible to provide follovmp assistance for 
those having difficulty. Second, guidelines are provided for the 
validation and interpretation of tests used in academic advising and 
placement of adult learners. Third, information is presented on the 
use of a toll-free telephone service so that prospective adult 
students can call to ask questions and talk with institutional 
representatives about personal concerns and questions. Fourth, the 
concept of setting up on-campus information booths is discussed. 
Fifth, procedures are provided for identifying and, when necessary, 
rewriting admissions documents to reading levels suitable for new 
students. Sixth, a manual gives specific directions for educational 
resources managers to plan, install, operate, update, -and maintain an 
educational planning resource center, plus directions on how to 
provide adults with particular reference to selection of courses and 
majors. Each major section of the document is followed by one or more 
appendixes pertaining to some aspect of the process described in that 
section. (YLB) 
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INTRODUCTION 



• 



In early 1980, the National Institute of Education directed the 
Appalachia Educational Laboratory (AEL) to conduct a Needs Assessment in 
the seven states served by the Laboratory. The purpose of this assessment 
was to have the people of the region identify what they felt were the most 
important educational problems facing them today so future R&D work could 
be directed to meet those needs. 

As a result of this Needs Assessment process, AEL conduc'ied research 
and development on lifelong learning. 

The Lifelong Learning Program (LLP) research was concerned with iden- 
tifying those factors that facilitate and those that impede adults in 
entering into and successfully completing postsecondary education programs. 
It was also concerned with helping postsecondary institutions make more 
effective use of resources and create more effective conditions for 
successful adult learning through development and validatio!u of interven- 
tions designed to enhance the facilitating and moderate the effect of the 
impeding factors. 

Five educational development tasks form the research framework. These 
tasks are: (1) making a commitment to return to school, (2) managing 
learning, (3) developing occupational competence, (4) planning for employ- 
ment, and (5) becoming employed. Each task is sequential and involves the 
following R&D stages: context analysis, problem investigation and 
specification, intervention design, pilot test and revision, field test and 
product f inalization, and first level of dissemination in consortium insti- 
tutions, with dissemination to other institutions in the AEL Region and 
nationally as resources permit. 
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The potential impact of the LLP will give adults more control over the 
planning and management of their learning » help institutional staff under- 
stand the learning process from an adult motivational point of view, and 
provide intervention products and processes as a direct means to implement 
changes* 

During the first phase of the LLP a research plan was developed, and 
public postsecondary institutions in the AEL Region providing vocational 
and technical training for adults were identified, reviewed, and surveyed 
with respect to the research problem. Seven schools were visited, two of 
which were selected as research sites. An in-depth study of each of the 
two research sites was made to develop background information and under 
standing of each of the institutions in which subsequent R&D activities 
were to be conducted* 

LLP research sites were: Ashland Community College, Ashland, Kentucky; 
and Southwest Virginia Community College, Richlands, Virginia* Five addi- 
tional sites were invited to form a consortium that served in a review and - 
advisory capacity and provided the first level of dissemination* These 
sites were: Hocking Technical College, Nelsonville, Ohio; Parkersburg 
Community College, Parkersburg, West Virginia; Southern West Virginia Commu- 
nity College, Logan, West Virginia; Washington Technical College, Mar:.etta, 
Ohio; and Wytheville Community College, Wytheville, Virginia* 

Task #1 involved the study of adults as they formulate the commitment 
to return to school* This task begins with the initial consideration of 
returning to school, continues throughout the admissions process, and 
concludes with being accepted and starting classes* 
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The basic question that guided the research and development for task 
#1 was: 

What factors facilitate and what factors impede adults in 
making a commitment to return to school? 

The research focused on adults who completed, and those who did not 
complete, the admissions process at r :h research site. The sample studied 
was selected from the total population of adults that met the following 
criteria: (1) 20 years of age or older, (2) interrupted educational exper- 
xence, (3) no prior postsecondary, and (4) enrolled in at least two courses 
for five or more credit hours. The problem identification stage of R & D, 
focusing on the admissions process, was conducted at each research site to 
identify important areas to be included in the research. Also, instrument 
development and interviewer training for task tl research was accomplished 
during this phase. 

Research on identifying critical factors affecting adults in making 
the commitment to return to school was completed during the 1982-83 school 
year and is reported in the Lifelong Learning Program Technical Report #1. 
This research involved a scudy of adults at the Ashland and Southwest 
Virginia Community Colleges. 

Research findings identified 93 impeding factors and 101 facilitating 
factors that were grouped into six categories as shown in Table 1 on page 4. 
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Table 1 



Relationship of Categories of Facilitating and Impeding Factors 
Affecting Adults Making a Commitment to Return to School 



Facilitating Factor Categories 



Iiq>eding Factor Categories 



Employment related motivators 



Financial assistance and 
improvement 



Financial difficulties 



Institutional information) 
services I and offerings 



Lack of information and services 



Institutional characteristics 



Contusion/ unfamiliarity with 
institutional processes 



Personal motivators 
Encouragement from others 



Apprehensions about self 
Handling multiple responsibilities 
Time management concerns 



Interventions for Changing Critical Factors 



The basic question that guided the research and development of inter- 
ventions for Educational Development Task #1 were: 

What intervention(s} can be developed and used to enhance 
those factors that facilitate and to moderate the influence 
of those factors that impede adults in making a commitment 
to return to school? 

This research question addresses the process of identifying, devel- 
oping, and validating interventions to enhance the effect of the facili- 
tating factors and moderate the effect of the impeding factors on adults in 
formulating a commitment to return to school. This question was considered 
at the Intervention Planning Meeting (IPM) held in July 1983 with key 
representatives of the research site, the program consultant, and AEL 
project staff. The purpose of this meeting was to review the research 
findings and to identify the most promising ways of assisting adults in 
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successfully completing task #1. As a result of this meeting, a wide range 
of recommendations for interventions was made and special follov-up meetings 
were scheduled at each research site. At these meetings: (1) the critical 
factors were reviewed in order to base the final recommendations for inter- 
ventions on the findings for task #1; (2) each recommendation made at the 
IPM was discussed and evaluated; and (3) the recommendations that were most 
appropriate for each school were identified. The site meetings involved 
two rounds of discussion. This was to allow LLP staff an opportunity to 
"broker'' the refinement of recommendations between both institutions to 
arrive at as many interventions as possible that could and would be used by 
both schools. The list of areas for the preparation of intervention 
resource materials agreed upon is as follows. 
The Ajdaissions Process: Administrative Handbook 

Admissions Management Information Tracking System 
Validation of Placement Tests 
Toll-Free Telephone Access Number 
Information Booth 

Reading Level Analysis of Admissions Documents 
Educational Planning Resource Center 

The Adsissions Process: Staff Developaent Handbook 

Staff Training Packages : 
Research Findings 

Academic Advising and Counseling Staff 
Adult Commitment 

Educational Planning Resource Center 
Admissions Office and Support Staff 

The Admissions Process: Audiovisual Information Development Guide 

Application Process 
Academic Advising Process 
Registration Process 

Educational Planning Course 

Instructor's Guide and Student Handbooks 
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The product design, pilot testing, and initial revision of these 
resource materials were completed and field tested in preparation for final 
revision and dissemination. Field test validation involved use of a post 
test evaluation design using qualitative methodology to assess the effects 
of the resource materials in producing positive changes in the critical 
factors. 

This handbook contains six of the 15 interventions identified above. 
They are described as follows. 

The Admissions Process: Administrative Handbook 

There were several major aspects of the admissions process that 
involved direct administrative interaction and leadership. These involved 
the institution knowing who was in the admissions process and at what step; 
increasing the potential for adult learning with respect to admissions and 
placement testing and test interpretation; lack of student development 
services and resources to promote learning with respect to the career 
aspects of educational planning; materials with inappropriate reading 
levels; and inadequate services provided for adults making an initial 
contact with the institution. The following resource materials address 
these areas of concern. 

• Admissions Management Information Tracking System (ADMITS) . 
A microcomputer system that tracks prospective students 
through the admissions process and makes it possible to 
provide follow-up assistance for those having difficulty. 

# V alidation of Placement Tests . Provides guidelines for 
local validation of placement instruments and for the 
development and use of interpretative materials to help 
new students understand their academic strengths and 
weaknesses. 
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• Toll-Free Telephone Access Number ^ Provides prospective 
students with a convenient means of responding to recruit** 
mant initiatives, asking questions, and talking with 
institutional representatives. 

• Information Booth . Provides prospective students with 
information and other assistance during periods such as 
registration so, as to free admissions office staff for 
other tasks. 

• Reading Level Analysis of Admissions Documents . Provides 
procedures for identifying and, when necessary, rewriting 
admissions documents to reading levels suitable for new 
students. 

• Educational Planning Resource Center . Provides resources 
for student services staff and academic advisors in 
helping new students in career exploration and planning 
and supports the Educational Planning Course* 

These interventions were each pilot tested at one or both research 

sites during the spring of the 1983-84 school year and field tested during 

the 1984-85 spring semester. Validation reports may be found in the LLP 

Technical Report #1. 
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ADMISSIONS MANAGEMENT INFORMATION TRACKING SYSTEM 
Introduction 

The Admissions Management Information Tracking System (ADMITS) 
addresses problems schools have in not knowing or being able to find out 
easily who prospective students are or where they are in the admissions 
process* ADMITS provides information that will enable institutions to take 
the initiative in following-up and providin^^ help and assistance to adults 
at critical steps during the admissions process. The ADMITS program is 
being developed to run on the IBM PC using the dBase II software and ADMITS 
program diskette. 

The objective of the ADMITS progran is to set up a comprehensive 
admissions data management system to: 

• Increase institutional effectiveness in responding to 
prospective adult student inquiries regarding educa- 
tional offerings and requirements. 

• Facilitate adult learning with regard to developing a 
commitment to return to school by making the admissions 
process a positive learning experience for adults, with 
particular reference to enhancing the facilitating 
factors and moderating the effect of the imp^eding 
factors involving personal motivation and apprehension 
as well as institutional information and services. 

• Provide admissions and counseling staff with timely 
information relative to the concerns and progress of 
individual adults at each st&ge of the admissions 
process. 

• Increase staff capability of providing relevant 
information and encouragement to prospective adu?t 
students. 

The ADMITS system is to be designed to accommodate the following. 

• Operation by admissions clerical staff in both entering 
data and generating reports on a daily or as needed 
basis. 
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Recording identifying information on individual 
students. 

Recording the progress of individuals at each step of 
the admissions proceas including the date of each 
transaction. 

Using descriptors or codes to record various types of 
activities and the range of adult responses to each 
step of the admissions process. 

Providing online (CRT) end hard copy reports on the 
progress of individuals and groups including: indiv- 
idual summary reports, group status reports at each 
step of the admissions process, and individualized 
letters to prospective students with mailing infor- 
mation at key points where institutional initiative 
is appropriate. 

The dBase II and programmed software will allow admissions staff to 
generate reports at any time to answer the following types of questions. 

• How many prospective students are in the admissions 
process? 

• How many prospective students are at each step of the 
admissions process? 

- inquired and received application materials, 

- submitted application, 

- have completed application file, 

- applied for financial aid, 

- received financial aid, 

- applied under veteran's status, 

- applied under special conditions or for special 
programs (i.e., JTPA, etc.), 

- admitted, 

- applied by major, 

- assigned an advisor, and 

- are registered. 

• What are the names and addresses of prospective students 
to receive application materials? 

• Who (name, address, and phone) has received application 
materials and has not responded for x days or weeks? 

• Who (name, address, and phone) has an incomplete appli- 
cation file? What items are missing? 
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• Who has a complete application file and has not had a 
career planning interview? 

• Mho has been admittc^d and has not had academic advising? 

• Who has been admitte. end has not registered? 

• Who are the applicants by major and academic advisor? 

• Who has completed the application process and can be 
deleted from file? (Should be automatically added to 
PMS through registration.) 



Hardware and Software Needed 



The ADMITS program has been written for use on the IBM PC, IBM XT, or 
compatible microcomputers. Floppy disk storage will accommodate only 175 
student records in addition to the required program files. A 10 megabyte 
hard disk will provide space for approximately 5,000 students. The 
following is a list of specific equipment suggested. 

• Computer with 128 K RAM minimum. 

• PC DOS 2.0 or later. 

• Two double*-sided floppy disk drives — 
OR 

• One hard disk (10 M recommended) installed in the 
microcomputer I At least one floppy disk is also 
required. An external disk is workable but the 
installation program provided works only with an 
on-board disk. The user must copy the ADMITS 
program to the external disk according to the 
directions provided with such a disk. 

• A monitor. A monochrome monitor provides tne 
clearest image, but a color monitor is also usable. 

• An 80 column printer. 
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The ADMITS program uses the off-the-shelf software titled dBase II by 
Ashton-Tate.*^ The user MOST own a copy of that program in order to avoid 
copyright infringement. Although the installation disks provided by AEL 
contain the system files for dBase II, the intent is to facilitate instal- 
lation of the system — not to provide illegal copies of the software to 
users. AEL will not knowingly provide the ADMITS program to institutions 
that do not purchase dBase II through normal commercial channels. See 
Appendix A for procurement of the installation disks. 

How to Install the ADMITS Program 

The ADMITS program may be installed on either two double-sided floppy 
disks or a hard disk. Storage on the floppy disks is limited to about 175 
students. In addition, the program runs much slower than on a hard disk. 
Although users may want to experiment with the program by running examples 
on the floppy version, a hard disk is recommended. 

Two installation disks pre available; one for installation on the 
floppy disks and one for Installation on a hard disk. Select the following 
section that applies to the type of disk you are going to use. 

Installation on Floppy Disks 

You must have the ADMITS master marked FLOPPY and two blank disks 
ready for the installation. The blanks do not need to be formatted because 
the installation program will do it for you. Follow these steps. 



*Purchase through independent distributors or contact Ashton-Tate Publishing 
Group, 10150 W. Jefferi^on Boulevard, Culver City, California 90230. 



Insert the ADMITS master called FLOPPY in Drive A (left or top) 
and close the door. If the A> prompt is not displayed, turn on 
the computer and follow the usual start-up procedure to get the A> 
prompt • 

Type the word FLOPPY and press [return]. The computer will then 
proceed to prepare the two disks you will need to run the ADMITS 
program. Follow the directions and respond to the prompts on the 
screen. The following is a summary of what happens duiing the 
installation program. 

a. You will be prompted to insert a blank disk in Drive B (bottom 
or right drive). Do so and press any key as directed. The 
disk will then be prepared for receiving programs and data by 
being formatted. 

b. After the disk has been formatted, you will be asked if you 
want to format another. Respond N to this question. 

c. The programs which operate the ADMITS program will 4»e copied 
on the system disk being prepared in Drive B. The names of 
the five command files, the 14 program files, and the eight 
format files will appear on the screen as they are copied. 

d. You will then be prompted to remove the disk and label it 
ADMITS System. Do so and press any key to continue. 

e. You will be directed to insert another blank disk in Drive B 
to prepare *the Data Disk for the ADMITS program. Do so and 
press any key as directed. 

f. The Data Disk will be formatted and you will be asked if you 
want to format another. Respond N to this question. 

g. The eight data files and the six index files will be copied 
onto the Data Disk you are preparing. 

h. You will then be prompted to remove the disk and label it 
Data Disk. The installation of the ADMITS program onto 
floppy disks has been completed. 

Press any key after the installation procedures and you will be 
returned to the computer systems A> prompt. You are then ready 
to use the ADMITS program. 

Check the installation program by inserting the new ADMITS System 
Disk in Drive A. Type DIR to see the contents of the disk. You 
should have 27 programs installed on the disk. Then insert the 
ADMITS Data Disk into Drive A. Type DIR to see the contents of 
the disk. You should have 14 programs installed on the disk. 
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Installation on a Hard Disk 

You must have the ADMITS Master marked HARD in order to install the 
ADMITS program on a hard disk. You must also be sure that the computer 
operating system is PC DOS 2,0 or later. This allows you to take advwtage 
of the suWdrectory structure of the hard disk. Do NOT prepare a subdirec- 
tory for the ADMITS program. The installation program will prepare one for 
you. Be sure that you do not have a subdirectory titled ADMITS. Follow 
these steps. 

1* Insert the ADMITS Master called HARD in Drive A (the toj; drive if 
you have two floppy disk drives), if the C> prompt is displayed, 
press A and [return] to make the A drive the active one. The A> 
prompt should then appear. If you have not turned on the computer, 
do so with the ADMITS program in Drive A and respond to the date 
and time prompts. The A> prompt will then appear. 

2* Type the word ?ARD and press [return!. The computer will then 
proceed to prepare a subdirectory and install the ADMITS program 
in it. The installation is completely automatic. The following 
is a sunnnary of what happens during the installation. 

a. A subdirectory called ADMITS will be created on your hard 
disk. 

b. The names of the five command files, the 14 program files, the 
eight format files, the eight data files, and the six index 
files will appear as they are copied onto your hard disk. 

c. You will be prompted that the installation program is complete. 

3. Remove the floppy disk from Drive A and press any key. You will 
then receive the computer system A> prompt. You are then ready to 
use the ADMITS program which has heen installed on your hard disk. 

4. Check the installation of the program on your hard disk. Type C: 
to activate your hard disk. Then type CDNADMITS to change to the 
ADMITS subdirectory (note that the slash mark between CD and ADMITS 
is a reverse slash). Then type DIR to see the contents of that 
subdirectory. You should have a total of 42 files listed. 



Starting the Program 

After the ADMITS program has been installed in your system using 
either the HARD or FLOPPY installation disk, it is ready to run. In order 
that you may begin entering student records immediately, three "dummy" 
records have already been entered. These records bear student names of a, 
b, and c and may be removed from the filed using the DELETE optiou after 
you have entered your own student records into the system. 

The procedure for otart-up using the hard disk differs from that using 
the floppy disks. Read the following section that m&tches your system. 

Start-up Dsing Floppy Disks 

You will need both the ADMITS System Disk and the ADMITS Data Disk 
created by the installation program. Follow chese steps. 

1. Insert the ADMITS Syst^^m Disk in Drive A and close the drive door. 

2. If the A> prompt is not already displayed, turn on the computer 
and respond to the date and time prompts and the A> prompt will 
appear. 

3. Insert the ADMITS Data Disk in Drive B and close the drive door. 

4. Type the words DBASE MENU and press [return]. The ADMITS menu 
screen will appear and you may begin operation of the system. 
The section of this manual regarding operation of the ADMITS 
program provides step-by-step procedures for using the program. 

Start-up Using a Hard Disk 

If you used the HARD version of the installation program, the ADMITS 
program is in a subdirectory titled ADMITS and is ready to run. Follow 
these steps. 
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1. Be sure the C> prompt appears on the screen. If the A> prompt 
appears, type C: and [return] to activate the hard disk. If the 
computer is not on, turn it on and respond to the date and time 
questions to get 4:he C> prompt. 

2. Type CDXADMITS to change to the ADMITS subdirectory of the hard 
disk. 

3. Type the words DBASE MENU and press [return]. The ADMITS menu 
screen will appear and you may begin operation of the system* 
The section of this manual regarding operation of the ADMITS 
progrrtr: prcvidcc ctap by Sccp ptuuuuures for using the program. 

Operation of the ADMITS Program 

The ADMITS program is entirely menu-driven. That is, all functions of 
the system are displayed on the menu that appears after start-up. If that • 
menu is not on the screen, follow the instructions in the section titled 
Starting the Program on page 15. 

Although all procedures for each function are detailed in the 
following sections, some general procedures for operating the program are 
in order* In most cases, it is not necessary to press the [return] key to 
activate a response or menu selection. Rdther, a "beep" indicates that the 
computer has accepted your entry and is taking action. However, if the 
computer does not act upon your selection, you should press [return]. 
Also, when you have completed creating or editing a record, you should 
"write" to record to fi] by entering [control] W. This assures that your 
changes or additions have been recorded. You will then rec^pond to the 
record number (#) request by entering a [return] to go to the menu screen. 
Finally, the most important suggestion is that you rerd all prompts and 
information on the screen before responding. Most operator errors result 
from "assuming" that a particular action is required rather than reading 
the directions on t:ie screen. 
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Adding or Appending Records 

There are actually five different record files which contain informa- 
tion about each student. When you append (add) a student to the system, 
the computer creates a record in each of these files • They are: the 
Skeleton or master record, the Academic record for academic information, 
the Register record to track receipt of transcripts and othfir items needed 
for student registration, the Correspondence record which keeps information 
about <:orrespondence between the student and the institution, and the 
Applied record which includes the detailed information recorded on the 
student application form. Complete the following steps to add a student to 
the system. 

1. Press the 1 key to select menu item 1 - APPEND RECORD(S). A box 
will appear asking for the name of the student. Type in the 
student's LAST NAME, FIRST NAME, and press [return]. The computer 
will then check the records to see if the student has already been 
entered into the system. 

2. If a record with a similar name is in the system, that record will 
appear. If it is identical to the record you planned to enter, 
you may make any changes necessary because the computer is in thct 
edit mode. To return to the main menu, press [return]. 

3. If a blank record appears, make the appropriate entries in the 
blanks. Move from one blank to another using the arrow keys at 
the right side of the keyboard. 

NOTE: It is recommended that you use upper case letters for the NAME field. 
All others should be in upper and lower case letter^. The MAIL field is the 
name in the form that you want to appear on mailing labels. The following 
fields are preset to receive information in the proper form and do not 
require the use of the [return] key to advance to the next field in the 
record: SSN, PHONE (includes area code), BIRTHDAY (month, date, year), 
HIGH SCHOOL GRAD. (graduation) DATE, PREVIOUS STUDENT (Y/N), VETERAN (Y/N), 
TRANSFER STUDENT (Y/N), and RECEIVED (date of first student contact). 

4. After completing all blanks in the new record, another blank will 
appear on the screen. Continue to complete records for all 
students you want to enter into the system during the present 
session. 
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5. When you have entered the last student for the present session, 
press the [return] key instead of information for the NAME field. 

6. When the computer asks if you are finished appending, respond with 
a Y to return to the scin menu. If you respond with a N, another 
blank will appear. 



Deleting Records 

The process of deleting student records from the system requires that 
records are removed from all five files. In additiou, each file has to be 
reindexed in order that the remaining records may be found quickly. This 
process takes more time than any of the other menu options. Therefore, you 
should plan your work to remove large blocks of records at once to save 
time. Complete the following steps to remove student records from the 
ADMITS system. 

1. Press the 2 key to select menu item 2 - DELETE RECORDING(S) . 

2. You will be asked to enter the operator code. This is a secret 
code to protect the syst^am from unauthorized access to the records. 
If an incorrect code is entered, access is denied and the program 
returns to the main menu. The code provided with the system is 
AEL to help you get started. Read the section titled Adapting the 
ADMITS Program to Specific Institutions on page 26 for help in 
using your own codes. To begin, type AEL and press [return] to 
delete records. 

3. You will be asked to enter the name of the student records. 
Remember to use all capital letters and use LAST NAME, FIRST NAME. 
If the name is incorrect or not found, the program will return to 
the main menu and you will have to try again. 

4. The screen will display the social security number of the student 
to confirm that the correct record has been found. Press [return] 
to confirm that the correct record has been found. If the record 
is incorrect, press N to enter another student name to be deleted. 

5. If the record is confirmed as correct for deletion, you will be 
asked if you want to store the records on a floppy disk. This 
procedure would provide a permanent record of all deletions in 
case you have need for them later. If this is desirable, press 
[return] and follow directions that will then appear. If you do 
not wish to save the record on a floppy disk, press N. 
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6, You will be asked if you want to pack the files, Ihis means that 
the records will be purged from the files and the indexes rebuilt. 
This is a time-consuming procedure and should be responded with N 
until all records to be deleted have been identified. You may 
even quit the computer session and return later to mark other 
records for deletion and pack the files. Enter a Y if you want 
to pack the files. The main menu will reappear when the records 
are purged and the indexes rebuilt. 



Recording Student Contacts and Reanonaea 

This option allows you to record dates and specifics regarding student 
contacts. Several contacts common to most institutions have been identi- 
fied and built into tha ADMITS program. However, there is provision for 
locally important contacts to be recorded. Complete the following steps to 
record contacts. 

1. Press the 3 key to select menu item 3 - RECORD CONTACT(S)/ 
RESPONSE(S). A submenu will appear listing four options. 

a. 1 - RECEIVED APPLICATION - to record the date that an appli- 
cation has been received from an individual. 

b. 2 - COMPLETED ORIENTATION - to record the date that individual 
completed the orientation program. 

c. 3 - COMPLETED INTERVIEW - to record the date that individual 
completed an interview. 

d. 4 - RECEIVED RESPONSE FROM CONTACT - to record responses to 
other contacts identified by your institution as important in 
the admitting process. 

2. Select the type of contact/response you want to record and press 
the appropriate numbered key. Read and follow the directions as 
they appear on the screen. The following is a summary of what 
happens with each selection. 

a. 1 - RECEIV^:D APPLICATION - A blank for entering the indivi- 
dual's name (LAST NAME, FIRST NAME) will appear. Complete it 
and press [return]. 

1. The computer will search the files and display the social 
security number of the record it finds to verify that the 
correct record has been found. It if i« correct, press 
Ireturn] to accept it. If it is incox.oct, enter N and 
the name blank will appear again. 
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2. When you confirm that the correct record has been found, 
you will be asked for the date (MO/DA/YR) the application 
was received. Enter it in the correct form and the name 
blank will appear so you can record receipt of other 
application forms. 

3. When you are finished recording receipt of application 
forms, press [return] when the name blank appears and you 
will be returned to the main menu. 

2 - COMPLETED ORIENTATION - A blank for entering the indivi- 
dual' 8 name (LhST HAKE, FIRST wArlE) will appsar. Ccnipleto it 
and press [return]. 

1. The computer will search the files and display the social 
security number of the record it finds to verify that the 
correct record has been found. It if is correct, press 
[return] to accept it. If it is incorrect, enter N and 
the name blank will appear again. 

2. When you confirm that the correct record has been found, 
you will be asked for the date (MO/DA/YR) the orientation 
was completed. Enter it in the correct form and the name 
blank will appear so you can record the dates for the 
other individuals. 

3. When you are finished recording orientation dates, press 
[return] when the name blank appears and you will be 
returned to the main menu. 

3 - COMPLETED INTERVIEW - A blank for entering the individual' 
name (LAST NAME, FIRST NAME) will appear. Complete it and 
press [return] . 

1. The computer will search the files and display the social 
security number of the record it finds to verify that the 
correct record has been found. If it is correct, press 
[return] to accept it. If it is incorrect, enter N and 
the name blank will appear again. 

2. When you confirm that the correct record has been found, 
you will be asked for the date (MD/DA/YR) the interview 
was completed. Enter it in the correct form and the name 
blank will appear so you can record the dates for other 
individuals. 

3. When you are finisb^^d recording interview dates, press 
[return] when the name blank appears and you will be 
returned 'to the main menu. 
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d. 4 - RECEIVED RESPONSE FROM CONTACT - A blank for entering the 
individual's name (LAST NAME, FIRST NAME) will appear. Com- 
plete it and press [return] • 

!• The computer will search the files and display the social 
security number of the record it finds to verify that the 
correct record has been found. If it is correct, press 
[return] to accept it. If it is incorrect, enter N and 
the name blank will appear again. 

2, When you confirui that the correct record has been found, 
you will be asked for the date (MO/DA/YR) the orientation 
was completed. Enter it in the correct fcrsi. 

3, You will then be asked to indicate the type of response. 
ADMITS program developers assume that your institution 
will formalize contacts and responses that are locally 
important. The response requested here should identify 
the contact/response that the individual has completed. 
Type that idr. itif ier and the name blank will appear so 
you can record the dates for other individuals. 

4, VJhen you are finished recording response dates and types, 
press [return] when the name blank appears and you will 
be returned to the main menu. 



Sending a Prepared Welcome Letter to Contacts 

This is one of several proposed options to allow users to correspond 
with prospective students at the various steps of admissions. The printing 
of standard letters, the preparation and printing of special letters to 
selected persons, and the preparation of mailing labels are all included in 
the present version of the ADMITS program. Later versions will include 
options to print specialized lists, search for students who have not 
responded within a given timeframe, and conduct analyses of data within the 
files. In the meantime, the existing option provides a sample of the way 
the computer can facilitate communications tasks. 
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Press the 4 key to select menu item 4 AIH-Admission Interactions 
Hbnu. Read and follow the directions as they appear on the screen. The 
following is a summary of what happens as you proceed. 

1. The Admissions Interaction Menu will appear. Press the 1 key to 
select option 1 - PRINT Specific Materials To Be Mailed. 

2. Another menu will appear. Press the A key to select A WELCOME 
LETTER. 

3. You will be asked if you wish to compose your own personal letter. 
You will usuttlly use the prepared letter? press [return] to accept 
the default response (N). A later section of this manual dis*- 
cusses how you may prepare and print a special letter. 

4. A menu will appear with options regarding the recipients of the 
letters. Descriptions of each option follow. 

a. If you select 1 SEND TO ALL WHO HAVE APPLIED, the computer 
will search the files for all who have been entered into the 
system, but who have not received a welcome letter. 

b. If you select 2 SEND TO A SPECIFIC INDIVIDUAL, you will be 
asked to name that individual. If you make this selection^ 
you will be asked for another name when the first letter has 
been printed. 

5. You will then be asked to prepare the printer by checking the 
location of the paper or inserting letterhead paper. Strike any 
key when the printer is ready and the first letter will be typed. 

bc^ The printer will stop when the letter has been printed and you 
must strike a key each time you have prepared or checked the 
printer. If you choose to send a letter to an individual, you 
are asked to enter another name before preparing the printer 
again. If you have no other names to enter, press [return] and 
the program will return to the main menu. 

7. When all letters have been printed, you will be asked if you 
want to print lAbels. To print labels, you must insert the 
blank labels into the printer and then press any key to continue. 
The labels will then be printed. 

Composing and Sending Original Letters 

This option is a choice within the main menu option 4 - AIM*-Admissions 
Interaction Menu. It allows you to compose your own welcome letter and 
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send it to individuals who have not received one. You may also store the 



new letter and use it at a later date. 

Press the 4 key to select menu item 4 * AID^Admission Interactions 
Menu. Read and follow the directions as they appear on the screen. The 
following is a summary of what happens as you proceed. 

1. The Admissions Interaction Menu will appear. Press the 1 key to 
select oDtion 1 - PRINT Specific Materials To Be Mailed. 

2. Another menu will appear. Press the A key to select A WELCOME 
LETTER. £ 

3. You will be asked if you wish to compose your own personal letter. 
Press Y to prepare your own letter or use a letter other than the 
standard letter. 

4. A menu will appear with options regarding the recipients of the 
letters. Descriptions of each option follow^ 

a. If you select 1 SEMD TO ALL WHO HAVE APPLIED, the computer 
will search the files for all who have been entered i.nto the 
system, but who have not received a welcome letter. 

b. If you select 2 SEND TO A SPECIFIC INDIVIDUAL, you will be 
asked to name that individual. If you make this selection, 
you will be asked for another name. 

5. The screen for composing the body of your new letter will appear. 
It is important to note that this program is not a word processor. 
Rather it is a routine that lets you prepare lines that will be 
printed at the body of the letter. YOU MUST PRESS [RETURN] AT 
THE END OF EACH LINE. Press [return] to insert a blank line 
between paragraphs. The left margin is set. The right margin 
must be kept within the highlighted area. Use the space bar to 
indent paragraphs. Compose your letter. Remember that the salu*- 
tat ion and close cannot be changed with this option. You are 
creating only the body of the letter. 

6. When you have completed your letter, place an X on a line by 
itself. Press [return] and the letter will be saved on the disk. 

7. A box will appear for the name of the letter you have just 
composed. Enter a name of no more than eight characters with no 
spaces. Select a name that will be easy to remember. Press 
[return] and the name will be saved with the letter. 
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8. A box will appear asking for the name of the letter you wish to 
send. Enter the name of the letter you just created and press 
[return] . 

9, You will then be asked to prepare the printer by checking the 
location of the paper or inserting letterhead paper. Strike any 
key when the printer is ready end the first letter will be typed. 

10. The printer will stop when the letter has been printed and you 
must strike a key each time you have prepared or checked the 
printer. If you choose to send a letter to an individual, you 
are asked to enter another name before preparing the printer 
again. If you have no other names to enter « press [return] and 
the program will return to the main menu. 



Sending a Letter You Composed and Stored Earlier 

This is not a specific menu item, but: can be accomplished by following 
a very simple procedure. Complete steps 1 through 4 for Composing and 
Sending an Original Letter (the preceding section). Then do the following. 

1. When the screen appears for composing the letter, enter an X and 
press [return]. The X will be stored as a one-line letter. 

2. When you are asked to name the letter, enter another X and press 
[return]. This will store a letter named X with a single character 
as body. The next time you use this procedure, the X will be 
overwritten with another X and you use very little memory. 

3. When asked for the name of the letter you wish to send, enter the 
name of the previously composed and stored letter that you want 
to use and press [return] . 

4. Continue witli steps 9 and 10 as discussed in the previous section. 

Editing or Viewink Records 

This option allows you to edit or view any of the records in any of 

the five fi]es: the Skeleton (master), the Application, the Academic, the 

Correspondence, and the Registration files. Complete the following steps 

to change or examine a particular record in one of these files. 

1. Press the 5 key to select menu item 5 - UPDATE/VIEW RECORD(S) or 
FILE. 
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2. When asked to enter an access code, the program is protecting the 
files from intruders and pranksters. Only those individuals who 
know the code can enter the files and change records. The program 
is provided wiih the code AEL to allow you to try the program. 
Ways of changing or adapting the code may be found elsewhere in 
this manual. Type in AEL. 

3. When you have entered the code correctly, the screen will show 
that you have gained access. If you make an error in typing the 
code the computer will let you know in obvious ways that the code 
ia not acceptable. You are also returned to the main menu when 
the code is faulty. You may then try again. 

4. You are then asked if you want to view an entire file or a specific 
record. 



a. If you select 1 • ENTIRE FILE, you will be given a menu of the 
five files from which you select. When you enter the number of 
your choice, the first record in that file will be displayed. 

b. If you select 2 - SPECIFIC RECORD, you will be given the option 
of locating records using 1 - NAME OF STUDY or 2 - SOCIAL 
SECURITY #. When you have entered the number of your choice, 

a box vill appear asking for the name or social security number 
for the record you are seeking. When you have responded, you 
will be given a menu of the five files from which you must 
select. When you enter the number of your choice, the record 
you have selected will be displaced. 

5. When the record appears, you may make necessary changes using the 
[return] key to move from field to field. The [UPj and [DOWN] 
arrow keys will also move you from line to line. The [RIGHT] and 
[LEFT] arrow keys move you horizontally within a field. The 
[PgUp] and [PgDn] keys move you to the next record forward [PgDn] 
or back [PgUp]. When the last field is reached, the next [return] 
will move you to the next record in the file. This is the proce- 
dure you use to view the entire file (or several adjacent records). 
You may also leave the record before reaching the last field by 
holding down the [control] key and pressing W. This "writes" the 
changes into the record. 

6. When you have finished editing/viewing, you must hold down the 
[control] key and press W to "write" the record back into the file 
(if you have not done so in step 5 above). 

7. You will be asked for the next record number. Ignore this ques- 
tion and press [return] to return to the main menu. 
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Ad'^pting the ADMITS Program to Specific Institutions 

If you have run the trial programs, you saw that the program has been 
developed without reference to a particular institution. You must change 
certain parts of the program code so that the menu on the screen and the 
letters printed by the program will bear the name of your institution. You 
may also want to revise the standard letter included in the program or 
change the access code to the directions you need to change the command 
files which drive the ADMITS program. You do not need to be an experienced 
programmer to complete these tasks successfully. 

It is recommended that you complete the following tutorial to help you 
learn how to manipulate the dBase il command files before you attempt to 
adapt the program to your institution. However, if you are an experienced 
dBase II programmer, you should go directly to the sections detailing the 
changes that should be made. Experienced programmers may also want to 
refer to Appendix B which contains the command files for the program. 

- Tutorial for Working with dBase II Command Files 

You may recall that the ADMITS program is started by typing the words 
DBASE MENU and pressing the [return] key when the A> prompt is on the com- 
puter screen. To access the command files when the A> prompt is showing, 
you type only the word DBASE and then press the [return] key. When the 
dBase II program is loaded, a dot (.) prompt will appear. If you have the 
ADMITS Program Menu on the screen, you may select R on the menu to exit the 
program and receive the dot (.) prompt needed to revise the command files. 
Complete the following steps to learn how to call and view the command 
files. 



1. To call a command file to the screen, you type MODIFY COMMAND 
followed by the name of the file you want to change. Type the 
words MODIFY COMMAND MENU and the first screen of the Menu Files 
will appear. Note that the file name (menu.prg) appears at the 
top along with the number of the screen, iccu do not need to 
understand each of the commands in order to make the needed 
changes in the files. You need only follow the instructions very 
carefully. 

Note: Be careful that you, do not touch any key except as directed while 
viewing or changing the files. An unwanted letter or number in the file 
would cause it to "bomb" when it was run. However, such action would not 
be a tradegy. You will learn how to correct such errors later. 

2. Notice that the top line of the screen is highlighted. This is 
the line cursor for the dBase II proRram. Any keystroke will 
change the command contained on the line upon which this cursor 
appears. Press the [down arrow] key and the line cursor will 
move down a line. You may move it up a line by pressing the [up 
arrow] key. You may also hold either arrow key down and the 
cursor will move rapidly in tnat direction. Experiment by moving 
the line cursor. 



Note: If a number is printed on the screen and the line cursor does not 
move, press the [num lock] key at the top of the number pad on the keyboard. 
Then. press the direction key desired. You will remove the numbers later. 



3. The blinking underline is the character cursor. Use the [right 
arrow] and [left arrow] keys to control that cursor. Move the 
character cursor several times to see how it works. 

4. The words *MENU COMMAND FILE in line 4 are not necessary for the 
program to run. Move the line cursor to that line to prepare for 
removal of those words. 

5. Use the [right arrow] key to move the character cursor to the 
asterisk (*) in that line. 

6. While holding down the [control] key tap the G and notice how the 
asterisk disappears and the rest of the words move in to fill the 
space. Continue the procedure until all of the words are removed. 

7. Press [return] and notice that the line cursor moves down a line 
and the character cursor returns to the beginning of the line. 
You have just discovered that you can use the [return] to move the 
line cursor down^ Press return several times to place the cursor 
on line 17 which says SET COLOR TO 112,31. 
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8. Hove the character cursor to the space after the R in COLOR. Hold 
down the [control] key and press the [backspace] key (large arrow 
pointiikg left) and notice that the R was removed and that the 
remaining characters filled in the space. You have just discovered 
another way to erase portions of the command files. Continue the 
procedure until the word COLOR is removed. Remove extra spaces 
using [control] [backspace] or add spaces using [control] G so 
that line reads SET to 112,31. 

9. Ke need to replace the word COLOR sc that the program will run 
properly. Move the cursors so that the character cursor is on 
the Tin TO. 

10. While holding down the [control] key tap V and note that the word 
INSERT appears at the top of the screen. This means that the 
cc!iputcr ic ready to liio^rL clto^acLc^o auu words inco the line. 
Enter COLOR and notice how the remainder of the line moves over 
to make room. Remove or add spaces so t^at the line reads SET 
COLOR TO 112,31 (no period in the command). When you finish, 
press [return] and notice that the word INSERT disappears from the 
screen. The insert mode lasts only for the line from which it was 
called. 

11. Turn to screen #2 of the Menu Command File by holding down the 
[down arrow] key. If the computer "beeps" release the key and 
wait uD^ii the line cursor stops. If screen #2 has not appeared, 
tap the [arrow] key until it does appear. You can turn to the 
next page in the same way. However, you should use care in 
moving the line c'::;sor to the top of any screen. If you pass the 
top line, the previous half page will appear and you will not be 
able to return to the top of the next page. This is not a 
disaster, however. The beginning of each screen is labeled so if 
you have portions of two screens showing, you still can locate the 
needed coii?iand lines for modification. Move the line cursor up 
past the top line to see what happens. 

12. Move the line cursor to the second line of screen #2. Move the 
character cursor to the 6 in the first 186. Type the number 7 
and notice that the new number simply replaces the old. This is 
a very simple way to change text in a command file. 

13. When you finish examining or modifying a command file, you may 
either write the changes into the file or escape the modifying 
mode and leave the file unchanged. Hold down the [control] key 
while pressing the W if you want: to "write" the changes to the 
files. Hold down [control] and press Q if you want to "quit" 
examining the command file and do not want to write the changes to 
the file. Since you may have accident ly changed a portion of this 
program during the tutorial, use the [control] Q approach. When 
the computer asks ABORTING MODIFY (Y/N'^ press Y if you want to 
leave the command file or press N to continue working with it. 
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The dot (.) prompt will appear when the command file is either 
written to the file or the modifying is aborted. If you are 
finished working with the ADMITS progr:im, type QUIT and [return] 
to get the A> prompt. You can then remove the disks and load 
other programs or shut the computer off. If you would like to do 
the tutorial again, leave the dot (.) prompt on the screen and 
begin with step one. 

14. When you have finished with the tutorial, review the list of 

commands which follows. It summarizes what you have learned and 
can be used as a reference as you adapt the ADMITS program to 
your institution. 

a. MODIFY COMMAND (filename) - calls the command file to the 
screen. 

b. [up arrowl - moves line cursor up. 

c. [down arrow] - movee line cursor down. 

d. [return] - moves line cursor down. 

e. [right arrow] - moves character cursor to the right. 

f . [left arrow] - moves character cursor to the left. 

g. [control] G - removes character under cursor. 

h. [control] [backspace] - removes character to left of cursor. 

i. [control] V - puts computer into INSERT mode to add characters 
under cursor. 

j. [control] W - "writes" changes to the disk to save them. 

k. [control] 0 - "quits" editing of command file without saving 
the changes. 



Putting, the Name of Your Institution into the Menu 

The menu that appears on the screen when you start the ADMITS prrgvUm 
lists OURNAHE COMMUNITY COLLEGE as the institution. The following instruc- 
tions will help you change the program to list your own institution. 

^. When the Jot (.) prompt appears on the screen, call the menu file 
by typing MODIFY COMMAND MENU and pressing the [return] key. 
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2. Turn to screen t2 by pressing the [down arrow] until it appears. 
Locate the row of asterisks (*) with the words "Institution Name" 
in the center. The line immediately below that line contains the 
coEanand to print OURNAME in the menu. Move the line cursor to 
that line. 

3. Move the character cursor to the 0 in OURNAME. Use the [control] 
and G combination to remove the letters of that name. The cursor 
should be on the quotation marks at the end of the name. 

4. Use the [control] and V combination to enter the INSERT mode. Then 
type the name of your institution. Be sure that the name is 
enclosed in quotation marks. 

5. Use the [control] W combination to write the change to disk so 
that the name of your institution will appear on the menu every 
time the ADMITS program is run. 

Adapting the Standard Welcome Letter 

If you ran some of the sample programs, you noticed that the standard 
welcome letter had a fictitious return address, signer, and initials. The 
body of the letter could be improved. In addition, you may want to design 
the letter for use with institutional stationery with letterhead. Several 
changes must be made in the ADMITS program to provide a quality welcome 
letter for your prcipective students. 

Examine the sample of the standard welcome letter in Appendix C. Note 
the four parts that may need changing: (1) the return address, (2) the 
body of the letter, (3) the signature, and (4) the typist initials* A draft 
of the body of the letter you wish to insert should be prepared before you 
attempt to modify the ADMITS program. You should also decide if you will 
use institution letterhead paper and identify the names and initials to be 
used in the letter. When you have completed these tasks you are ready to 
proceed with the instructions which follow. 
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!• With the dot (•) prompt on the screen, call the velcomel command 
file by typing MODIFY COMMAND WELCOME! and pressing the [return] 
key. Screen #1 of the command file will appear on the screen. 

2. Locate the line of asterisks ;*) with the words "Return Address" 
in the center. The inside address commands are on the next three 
lines. Move the line cursor to the line which includos "UNIVER- 
SITY OF WHATEVER." 

3. If you are going to use letterhead stationery, you will erase all 
three lines. Do this by holding down the [control] key and tapping 
Y to erase the entire line containing "UNIVERSITY OF WHATEVER." 
Move the cursor to the next two lines using [control] Y to erase 
each line. If you do this, skip to step 7. If you are not using 
letterhead, leave these lines intact and go directly to step 4. 

4. If you are associated with a major university, move the character 
cursor to the U in "UNIVERSITY OF WHATEVER." Type the name of 
your university over the existing name. Be sure that the name is 
contained within quotes when you finish. Use [control] and G to 
reaove any letters left over from the original name. Then move 
the line cursor to the next line. 

If you are not associated with a university, erase the line by 
holding down the [control] key and tapping Y. Then move the line 
cursor to the next line. 

5. Move the character cursor to the 0 in "Ourname." Type the name 

of your institution over the existing name. Be sure that the name 
is contained within quotes when you finish. Use [control] and G 
to remove any letters left over from the original name. Th^n move 
the line cursor to the next line. 

6. Move the character cursor to the 0 in "Ourname." Type the city, 
state, and zip code over the existing address. Be sure that the 
name is contain'^d within quotes when you finish. Use [control] 
and G to remove any letters left over from the original address. 

7. Locate the line of asterisks which signal the beginning of the 
body of the letter. The commands for each line of the letter 
immediately follow that line. Each command includes a numbei to 
identify the line on the page followed by the location on that 
line and the text to be printed. Move the line cursor to the 
first line of the body. 

8. Move the cursor to the first characfsr in the text. Type the 
first line of the text of your draft letter over the existing text. 
Be sure to keep the text within the quotation marks. Do not start 
a word at the end of the line unless there is room to complete it 
before the quotation mark. Use the [spacebar] to remove original 
text that may remain before the quotation mark at the end of the 
line. 
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Note: If you used [control] and G to remove text, then the closing quota- 
tion marks would be moved and it would be difficult to determine the length 
of the line if you wanted to change the text later. 

If you wanted to have the text to exceed 16 lines, move the line 
cursor to the bottom of the screen and on to screen #2. Place the 
cursor on the line with the word "Sincerely" on it. While holding 
[control] tap N. This inserts a line just above the cursor. 
Insert as many lines as you need using this process. 

If your text contains fewer than the 16 lines, remove the extra 
text lines by placing the line cursor on each extra line and use 
[control] and Y to remove each line. 

You must prepare a command line for each additional line of text 
you wish to add. Refer to the following pattern when designing 
your additional line commands. Be sure to observe all spaces and 
lack of spaces among the characters as you type. Line up the 
closing quotes with those already showing for lines 35 and 36 so 
that your lines will leave a right margin. 

@ 37,10 say ' your text ' 

@ 38,10 say ' your text ' 

@ 39,10 say ' your text ' 

9, Locate the row of asterisks identifying the lines which include 
the signature lines. Move the line cursor to the line immediately 
below it. Move the character cursor to the D in Dr. Type the 
name of the individual who is going to sign the welcome letters. 
Remove any letters showing from the old name using [control] and 
G. (it makes no difference that the closing quotes move to fill 
the spaces.) Be sure the name is enclosed in quotation marks. 

10. Move the cursor to the next line and change the title of the 
signer if necessary. Use the process described in step 9. 

11. Move the cursor to the next line and change the initials to fit 
those of the typist and signer. Use the process described in 
step 9. 

12. The location of all three lines of the complimentary close must 
be changed if the body of the letter is different than the orig- 
inal six lines. If a change is required, note the first number 
in the last line of text (now 36). Then change the first number 
in the Sincerely, Name, Title, and Initials lines to reflect the 
difference between the original 36 and that used for the last 
text line. In the example below, assume that the last line of 
text is 38 rather than the original 36. Two is added to the 
first number lines as shown. 

OLD @ 38,10 SAY 'Sincerely,' 
NEW @ 40,10 SAY 'Sincerely,' 
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OLD @ 41,40 SAY 'Dr. John Doe' 
NEW @ 43,40 SAY 'Dr. John Doe' 



OLD @ 42,40 SAY 'President' 

NEW @ 44,40 SAY 'President' 

OLD @ 43,10 SAY 'asa aft' 

NEW @ 45,10 SAY 'asa aft' 



Adapting the Form for Letters You Compose 

The ADMITS program gives you the option of using the standard welcome 
letter or composing your own. When you compose your own, the return 
address, the signature, and the typist initials are automatically entered 
into your letter • You must make the same changes in those items as you did 
with the standard welcome letter. Although the process is similar to 
adapting the standard letter, you should complete the following steps care*- 
fully, 

1« With the dot (.) prompt on the screen, call the composed command 
file by typing MODIFY COMMAND COMPOSED and pressing the [return] 
key. Screen #1 of the command file will appear on the screen* 

2. Locate the line of asterisks (*) with the words "Return Address" • 
in the center. The inside address commands are on the next three 
lir.es. Move the line cursor to the line which includes "UNIVER- 
SITY OF WHATEVER." 

3. If you are going to use letterhead stationery, you will erase all 
three lines. Do this by holding down the [control] key and 
tapping Y to erase the entire line containing UNIVERSITY OF WHAT- 
EVER. Move the cursor to the next two lines using [control] Y to 
erase each line. If you do this, skip to step 7. If you are not 
using letterhead, leave these lines intact and go directly to 
step 4. 

4. If you are associated with a major u::?iversity, move the character 
cursor to the U in UNIVERSITY OF WHATEVER. Type the name of your 
university over the existing name. Be sure that the name is 
cuatained within quotes when you finish. Use [control] and G to 
remove any letters left over from the original name. Then move 
the line cursor to the next line. 

If you are not associated with a university, erase the line by 
holding down the [control] key and tapping Y. Then move the line 
cursor to the next line. 
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5. Move the character cursor to the 0 in Ourname. Type tba name of 
your institution over the existing name* Be sure that the name is 
contained within quotes when you finish. Use [control] and G to 
remove any letters left over from the original name. Then move 
the line cursor to the next line. 

6. Move the character cursor to the 0 in Ouri .jie. Type the city, 
state, and zip code over the existing address. Be sure that the 
name is contained within quotes when you finish. Use [control] 
and G to remove any letters left over from the original address. 

7. Use the [doi^a arrow] key to move to screen #4. Locate the row of 
asterisks identifying the lines which include the signature lines. 
Move the line cursor to the line immediately below it. Hove the 
character cursor to the D in Dr. Type the name of the individual 
who is going to sign the welcome lettere. Remove any letters 
showing from the old name using [control] and G. (It makes no 
difference that the closing quotes move to fill the spaces.) Be 
sure the name is enclosed in quotation marks. 

8. Hove the cursor to the next line and change the title of the 
signer if necessary. Use the process described in step 7. 

9. Hove the cursor to the next line and change the initials to fit 
those of the typist and signer. Use the process described in 
step 7. 



Changing the Access Code 

The records in the ADMITS program are protected from unauthorized 

persons by requiring the user to input a secret code in order to edit or 

delete records. The original code provided is AEL, the initials of the 

Appalachia Educational Laboratory. This simple and easy-to-remember code 

was used to facilitate retentio;i and use while the program is being installed 

and the procedures explored. However, each institution should identify a 

code of their own choosing and adapt the EDITVIEW and DELEMENU files 

accordingly. Complete the following steps to install new access codes. 

1. With the dot (.) prompt on the screen, call the Editview Command 
File by typing MODIFY COMMAND EDITVIEW and pressing the [return] 
key. Screen tl of the command file will appear on the screen. 
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2. Locate the line of asterisks (*) with the words ''Access Code" in 
the center. Move the line cursor to the next line which reads 

IF OC«'AEL' .OR.OC«='ael' . Replace the characters within the quotes 
with a code of up to five characters. If you want the computer to 
accept either upper or lower case letters, you must use the form 
IF 0C«' '.OR.OC»' ' in order for access lo be gianted. If 
you want to demand only upper or lower as a way of identifying 
proper users, you may eliminate the "or" portion and use the form 
IF OC*^' ' and leave out the last portion of the original 
command line. Remember to use [control] and W to write the changes 
to the disk. 

3. With the dot (.} prompt on the screen, call the Delemenu Command 
File by typing KODIFY COMMAND DELEMENU and pressing the [return] 
key. Screen #1 of the command file will appear on the screen. 

4. Locate the line of asterisks (*) which locates the command line 
to be changed. Use the same procedures as in step 2. Store the 
change using [control] and W. 
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Appendix A: 
Procurement of Installation Disks 
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PROCUREMENT OF INSTALLATION DISKS 

The ADMITS program uses the off-the-shelf software titled dBase II by 
Ashton-Tate. The user MUST own a copy of that program in order to avoid 
copyright infringement. Although the installation disks provided by AEL 
contain the system files for dBase II, the intent is to facilitate instal- 
lation of the system~not to provide illegal copies of the software to users* 
AEL will not knowingly provide the ADMITS program to institutions that do 
not purchase dBase II through normal commercial channels. To obttin the 
installation disks write to: Lifelong Learning Program, Appalachia Educa- 
tional Laboratory, Post Office Box 1348, Charleston, West Virginia 25325. 
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Appendix B: 
Command Files for ADMITS Program 
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A>dir b:*.prg 



Volume in drive B haa no label 
Directory of B:\ 



COMPOSEL 

MENU 

EI>ITVIEW 

MATERIAL 

COMPOSED 

WELCOMEL 

AIM 

APPEMENU 
CONTACTR 
LABEf.S 
DELEMENU 
11 



PRG 
PRC 
PRG 
PRG 
PRG 
PRG 
PRG 
PRG 
PRG ■ 
PRG 
PRG 
File( 



3072 
3072 

11776 
8704 
2048 
2048 
5120 
3072 
8704 
512 

13824 

8) 



6-20-85 
6-17-85 
6-20-85 
6-20-85 
6-20-85 
6-17-85 
6-20-85 
6-20-85 
6-20-85 
6-20-85 
6-20-85 
175104 bytes 



3:14p 
8:47a 
2:15p 
2:22p 
2:34p 
10:14a 
4:38p 
2:50p 
3:05p 
3:18p 
3:55p 
free 
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COMPOSEL PROGRAM FILE 



* C0MF08EL«FRG FILE ************ Screen # 1 **v**ifr***************************** 

SET TAIK OFF 
ERASE 

SET COLOR TO 112 »15 

« 01»07 SAT ^MARGIN TTFE IM COMPLETE LIME & FRES8 ENTER I MARGI: 

SET COLOR TO 112^9 

« 02,00 SAT '123456789'+CHR(31)*^ TTFE A •'X" TO QUITI ; 

'♦CHR(31)+'123A567890' 
SET COLOR TO 112^7 
STORE 1 TO L 
BO WHILE L<22 

STORE ' ^ TO ; 

LIME 
DO CASE 
CASE L-1 
e L^2»08 GET LIME 
READ 

STORE LIME TO LIMEOl 
CASE L-2 
9 L^2»08 GET LIME 
jiEAD 

STORE LIME TO LIME02 



**************************** Screen # 2 
CASE L-3 

i L42»08 GET LIME 

READ 

STORE LIME TO LIME03 
CASE L"4 
« L42»08 GET LIME 
READ 

STORE LIME TO LIMEOA 
CASE L-5 
9 L^2»08 GET LIME 
READ 

STORE LIME TO LIME05 
CASE L-6 
I L^2»08 GET LIME 
READ 

STORE LIKE TO LIME06 
CASE L-7 
« L^2»08 GZT LIME 
READ 

STORE LIME TO LIME07 
CASE L"8 
9 L^2»08 GF*: LIME ^ 



r****** A*\'************it******* Screen # 3 
READ 

STORE LIME TO LIME08 
CASE L-9 
9 L^2»08 GET LIME 
READ 

STORE LIME TO LIME09 
CASE Li'lO 
% L^2»08 GET LIME 
READ 

STORE LIME TO LIMElO 
CASE L"ll 
§ L^2»08 GET LINE 
READ 

STORE LINE TO LIMEll 
CASE L-12 
i L42»08 GET LIME 
READ 

STORE LIME TO LIME12 
CASE L-13 
e L^2,08 GET LIME 
READ 

STORE LIME TO LIME13 
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***********************«««*^« Screen 
CA8E L»14 
9 L42,08 GET LIME 
READ 

8T0SE LIME TO LIMEIA 
CAft L«-15 
C GET LIME 

KEAD 

STORE LIRE TO LIRE15 
CASE L«16 
t L^2»08 GET LIME 
READ 

STORE LIME TO LIME16 
CASE L-17 
9 L^2,0B GET LIME 
READ 

STORE LIME TO LIME17 
CASE L-18 
§ L42,08 GET LIME 
READ 

STORE LIME TO LIKE18 
CASE L»19 
i I*3,10 SAT 'YOU HAVE THREE LIMES 



LEFT IMCLODIMG THIS OKE '♦CHR(02A)*^.' 



*************************** Screen # 5 *********************************** 

% L<f2,08 GET LIME 
READ 

STORE LIME 10 LIME19 
CASE L-20 

f L*3,10 SAY 'YOU HAVE TWO LIMES LEFT IMCLUDIKG THxS OME %CHR(02A)*' ^ 

9 L42»08 GET LIME 

READ 

STORE LIME TC LIME20 
CASE L-21 
9 L42»08 GET LIME 
READ 

STORE LIME TO LIME21 
EHDCASE 

IF I($(LIME.l ,1))»^X' 

STORE L*l TG QL 

STORE 21 TO L 
L^SE 
EMD'XF 

STCRE L^l TO L 
EMDPO 
£RAS£ 

STORE ' 'TO FILENAME 



**************************** Screen # 6 *************************************** 

9 10,25 SAY 'LETTER MAKE— >' GET FILENAME PICTURE 'XXXXXXXX' 
READ 

SAVE TO (FILENAME 

RETURN 

SET TALK ON 



MENU PROGRAM FILE 



A iicnu*pTt *************** Screen ^ 1 *************************************** 

DO VHItE T 

S£T tlMKAGE OFF 

SET ECBO OFF *ME)1U COMMARD FltE 

SET TAtr OFF 

SET FOKMAT TO 8CKEER 

SET niHT OFF 

BIASE 

SET COLOR TO 112 »30 
STOKE CRK(205) TO A 

t 01 ill SAT CBR(201)4^4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4CBX(203)4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A 
t 01,38 SAT A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4CBK(203)4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A 
i 01,68 SAT A4A4CBR(187) 

t 02,11 SAT CBE(1E6)4" "4CBX(186) 

f 02,59 SAT CBR(186)4" ''^CBRClSe) 

e 02,23 SAY ADMITS MASTER MENU ^ 

SET COtOR TO 112,31 

t 02,13 SAY DATEO 

f 02,60 SAT '*REV. 5.^5^ 

SET COtOR TO 112,30 

« 03,11 SAT CBR(204)4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4CBR(206)4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A 
t 03,38 SAT A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4taR(206)4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A 
9 03,i8 SAT A4A4CBR(185) 



************************ 



04,11 SAT CBR(186^4'* 

04,59 SAT CBR(186)4»* 

05,11 SAT CBR(186)4'* 

05,59 SAT CBR(186)4'* 

06,11 SAY CBR(186)4** 

06,59 SAT CBR(186)4'* 

07,11 SAT CHR(186)4*« 

07,59 SAT vBR(186)4" 

08,11 SAT CHR(186)4'* 

SAT CBR(186)4'* 

SAT C»R(186)4'* 

SAT CBR(186)4'* 

SAT CHR(186)4»* 

SAT CMR(186)4»* 



08,59 
09,11 
09,59 
10,11 
10,59 

n^ii 

11(38 
n,68 



Screen # 2 **** 
'*4CBR(18 
**4CBR(18 
''4CBR(1)I 
''4CHR(18 
''4CMR(18 
••4CBR(lt 
''4CBR(18 
*'4CMR(18 
'*4CMR(18 
•*4CBR(18 
'*4CHR(18 
'*4CRR(18 
''4CHR(18 
"4CBR(18 



I********* 



SAT CBR(200)4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4CKR(202)4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A 
SAT A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4CBR(202)4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A 
SAT A4A4CMR(188) 
SET COtOR TO 112,78 
« 04,23 SAT 1 APFEMD R£CORD(S) 

t 05,23 SAT 2 DELETE RECORD(S) ** 

********************************* Institution Baae it********ik****************** 
t 06,13 6AT ''OURMAME" 



****************************** Screen # 3 ********************************^f**** 

f 06»23 SAY 3 RECORD CONTACT( S) /RESP0MSE( S) ** 
9 06,62 SAT ''ADMITS" 
e 07,12 SAY "COMMUNITY'* 

t 07,23 SAT " 4 AIN-Adviss ion Interactions Menu ** 
e 07.61 SAY "TRACRIMG" 
e 08,13 SAT "COttECE" 

t 08,23 SAT " 5 UPDATE/VIEV RECORD(S) or FltE " 
t 08,62 SAT "STSTEM** 
# 09,23 SAT 

« 10,23 SAT " R RETURM TO (DOS) 
SET COtOR TO 112,7 
VAXT TO SEtECTIOB 
« 11,00 SAT ^ 
DO CASE 
CASE SEtECTIOB-"l" 

DO APPEMENU 

tOOP 

CASE SEtECTI0H»"2" 



DO DEtEMENUTO SCREEK 
LOOP 

CASE SEtECTI0N-"3" 

O 



5: 
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****!:;********«******>ir********* Screen # 4 **********************^************** 

DO CONTACT& 

too? 

CASE SELEC?I0N"''4" 
8ET COLOR TO 112,143 

f 07,24 8AT ''4 AIM*-AdnissioD Interactions Henu"* 
8ET COLOK TO 112,15 
DO AIM 
LOOP 

CASE SELECTIOH-'^S'^ 
DO EDITVIEW 
LOOP 

CASE SELECTIOH-'^R" .OR .SELECTION-'^r" 
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EDITVIEW PROGRAM FILE 



!!«*u«Jti*!!*'"'* ************** Screen * 1 ************************************** 

DO WnlLE T 

USE C:SKEtETOM INDEX SXEtlKDX 
SET COLOR TO 112,15 

e 08,24 SAY '5 DPDATE/VIEW RECORBCS) or FltE' 
SET COLOR TO 112,15 
t 11,40 SAT CHR(209) 
STORE CHR(205) TO B 
STORE CBR(196) TO A 

S lil j;;f^};j"^"^^^*^*A*A*A*A4A4A4A4A.A.A.AVA4A4A4A.A4A4A4A4A4^ 

SET^ioLOR^W^o!l5^^^******'^*^ 

e 14,01 SAT CHR(186)4' '4CHR(186) 

sET^*siE^sm"5^^^^^****^ 

STORE ' ' TO 01 
SET COLOR TO 0,78 
§ 14,03 SAT ' 

§ 14,03 SAY 'ACCESS CODE->' 
SET COLOR TO 0,0 
t 14,16 GET CI 
READ 

!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!************ ^"••'^ * 2 ************************************** 
tnt *!rt ! code ************************************ 

ir C1*'AEL '.ORtCl-'ael ' 
SET COLOR TO 112,36 
f 14,^^2 SAY ' ACCESS GRANTED! 
SET COLOR TO 112,15 
ELSE 

SET COLOR TO 112,78 
§ 14,02 SAY ' ACCESS DENIED! 
€ 14,75 SAY CHR(7)4CHR(7)4CHR(7) 
STORE 0 TO CNT 
DO VHXLE CHT<60 

STORE CKT41 TO CNT 
ENDDO 

SET COLOR TO 112,7 
RETURN 
END2F 

SET COLOR TO 112,15 
§ 15,12 SAY CHR(209) 

I SAY rS5!?^5!:^*^*^*^*^*^^A^A*A*A4CHR(193)4A4A4A4A^^^^^ 

C 1/,U1 &AY C11Kll/9;4 '4CHRM7Q) 
§ 18,01 SAY CHR(179)4' '4CHRn79) 
§ 19,01 SAY CHR(179)4' '4CHR(179) 

r!rnt*crr^!r/tnt*r****** ^"^^ ♦ ^ **************t?*********************** 

* 20,01 SAY CHR(179)4' "4CMR(179^ ^ 

e 21,01 SAY CHR(179)4' '4CHRn79^ 
Q 22,01 SAY CHR(179)4' '4CHR(179) 

STORE ' ' TO C2* 
f 17,02 SAY ' EDIT/VIEW 
€ 18,02 SAY ' 1 ENTIRE FILE 
§ 19,02 SAY ' 2 SPECIFK* RECORD 
e 20,02 SAY ' R EXIT 
§ 2U02 SAY ' 
e 22,02 SAY ' 

e 22,02 SAY ' SELECTION— GET C2 
SFT COLOR TO 54,78 
READ 

IF !(C2)-'R' 

RETURN 
ENDIF 
DO CASE 
CASE C2-'l' 
SET COLOR TO 112,15 
§ 19,23 SAY CHR(195)4CHR(217) 
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********************************* Screen # A ********************************** 
i 18»24 SAT CHR(179) 
9 17»24 SAT CHR(179) 
§ 16»24 SAY CHR(179) 
9 13»24 SAY CHR(179) 
9 14, 2A SAY CHR(179) 

9 13,24 SAY CHR(218)*A*A*A*A*A*A*A*A*<*A*A*A+A+A+A+A*A+A*A*A*A+A*A*A*A+A*A*A 
9 13,53 SAY A4A4A4A4A4A<fA4A<fA<fA<fA<fA<fA4CHR(191) 

9 14,55 SAY CHH(218)*A*A*A*A*A*A*A*/UA*A*CHR(193)*A*A*A+A+A*A+A+A*A*A*A 
9 14,78 SAY CHR(191) 

9 15,55 SAY CHR(179)*' %CaR(l79) 
9 16,55 SAY CHR(179)*' '♦CHR(179) 
9 17.55 SAY CHR(179)*' '♦CHR(179) 
9 18,55 SAY CHR(179)*' '♦CHR(179) 
9 19,55 SAT CHR(179)*' '♦CHR(179) 
9 20,55 SAT CHR(179)*' • %CHR(l79) 

9 21,55 SAT CHR(179)*' %CHR(179) 
9 22,55 SAT CHR(179)*' %CHR(179) 

9 23,55 SAT CHR(192)*A*A*A*A*A+A*A*A+A*A*A*A+A*A*A*A+A+A+A+A+A+A+CHR(217) 

SET COLOR TO 64,78 

9 15,56 SAT ' 1 SKEmOH FILE 

9 16,56 SAT ' 2 APPLICATION FILE 

9 17,56 SAT ' 3 ACADEMIC FILE 



*********************************** Screen # 5 ******************************** 

9 18,56 SAT ' 4 CORRESPONDENCE FILE' 
9 19,56 SAT ' 5 REGISTRATION FILE ' . 
9 20,56 SAT ' R EXIT 
9 21,56 SAT ' 
STORE ' ' TO C3 
9 22,56 SAT ' 

9 22,56 SAT 'SELECTION— >' GtT C3 
READ 

IF l(C3)«'R' 

RETURN 
EMDIF 

SET COLOR TO 64,78 
DO CASE 
CASE C3»'l' 

SET FORMAT TO SKELETON. FRM 

USE SKELETON INDEX SKELINDX 

EDIT # 

EDIT 

SET FORMAT TO SCREEN 
RETURN 
CASE C3»'2' 
SET FORMAT TO APPLIED. FRM 



******************************* Screen # 6 ********* ************w************** 

USE APPLIED INDEX APPLINDX 

EDIT # 

E/TIT 

SVsT FORMAT TO SCREEN 
RETURN 
CASE C3»'3' 
SET FORMAT TO ACADEMIC.FRM 

USE 

USE ACADEMIC INDEX ACADINDX 

SELECT SECONDART 

USE SKELETON INDEX SKELINDX 

SELECT PRIMARY 

EDIT # 

EDIT 

SET FORMAT TO SCREEN 
RETURN 
CASE C3«'4' 
SET FORMAT TO CORRESPD.FRM 
USE CORRESPD INDEX CORRINDX 
EDIT 4 
EDIT 

SET FORMAT TO SCREEN 
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Screen # 7 ************************************* 

RETURN 
CASE C3«'5' 
SET FORMAT TO REGISTER. FRM 
USE REGISTER INDEX REGllNDX 
EDIT * 
EDIT 

SET FORMAT TO SCREEN 
RETURN 
CASE l(C3)-'X' 
SET FORMAT TO SCREEN 
RETURN 
OTHERWISE 
LOOP 
ENDCASE 
CASE C2«'2' 
SET COLOR TO 112,15 
§ 19,23 SAY CHR(195)4CBR(217) 
9 18,24 SAY CHR(179} 
e 17,24 SAY CHR(179) 

8 16,24 SAY CRR(218)4A4A4A4CHR(180)4' '4CHRM7Q^ 
e 15,28 SAY CHR(179)4' '4CHR(179) 
e 17,28 SAY CRR(179)4' '4CHR(179) 

Screen # 8 *********************************** 
€ 14,28 SAY CHR(179)4' '4CHR(179) 
§ 18,28 SAY CHR(179)4' '4CHR(179) 
e 19,28 SAY CHR(179)4' '4CHR(179) 

e 13,28 SAY CHR(218)4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4CRR(191) 
€ 20,28 SAY CHR(192)4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A<^A4A4A4A4A4A4A4CHR(217) 
SET COLOR TO 15,112 

€ 14,29 SAY ' LOCATE RECORD USING...' 
e 15,29 SAY ' 1 NAME OF STUDENT 

8 16,29 SAY ' 2 SOCIAL SECURITY # 
§ 17,29 SAY ' X EXIT 
e 18,29 SAY ' 
S 19,29 SAY ' 
STORE ' ' TO C4 

e 19,29 SAY ' SELECTION— >' GET C4 
SET COLOR TO 112,15 
READ 

IF l(C4)»'X' 

RETURN 
ENDIF 

9 20,40 SAY CRR(194} 

e 21,28 SAY CHR(218)4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4CHR(193)4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A 
§ 21,52 SAY CHR(191} 

********************************* Screen # 9 ********************************** 

$ 22,28 SAY CHR(179)4' '4CHR(179) 

DO^CASE ^^'^<^92J*A^A*A*A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4CHR(217) 

CASE C4-'l' 
USE SKELETON INDEX SKEL7))DX 
STORE ' 'TO SNAME 

STORE 1 TO XX 
DO WHILE XX-1 

8 22,29 SAY 'NAME' GET SNAME 
READ 

STORE TRIM(SNAME} TO SNAME 
FIND &SNAHE 
STORE 4 TO RCDN 
SAVE TO MEMORYF ALL LIKE RCDN 
IF #«0 
SET COLOR TO 112,15 

e 22,52 SAY CRR(195)4CHR(182)4' '4CRR(186) 
STORE CHR(205} TO B 

e 21,53 SAY CHR(201)4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B424B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B 
8 21,79 SAY CHR(187} 

8 23,53 SAY CHR(200)4B4B4B4B4B>B4B4B4B4B4B4B+B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B 
8 23,79 SAY CHR(188} 

ERJC -. 5? 
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Screen # 10 ************************************ 

SET COLOR TO 112,143 
8 23,79 SAY CHR(7) 

If 22,55 SAY 'DKABLE TO LOCATE RECORD' 
SET COLOR TO 112,15 
STORE 0 TO CNT 
DO WHILE CNT<50 

STORE CNT+1 TO CRT 
ENDDO 

e 22,52 SAY CBR(179) 
« 21,53 SAY ' 

8 22,53 SAY ' 

9 2^,53 SAY ' 

« 23,80 SAY CHR(7) 

STORE ' 'TO SNAME 

LOOP 
ELSE 

STORE 2 TO XX 
EMDIF 
EMDDO 

SET EXACT OFF 
CASE C4-'2' 
USE SKELETON INDEX SSN 



****************************** Screen # 11 ************************************ 

STORE ' 'TO SSSM 

STORE 1 TO XX 
DO WHILE XX-1 

e 22,29 SAY 'SSN— >' GET SSSH PICTURE '999-99-9999' 
READ 

?IMD &SSSM 

STORE # TO RCDM 

SAVE TO MEMORYF ALL LIKE RCDM 

IT #i^n 

SET COLOR TO 112,15 

$ 22,52 SAY CHR(195)4CHR(182)4' '4CHR(186) 
STORE CHR(205) TO B 

§ 21,53 SAY CBR(201)4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B<!B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B 

8 21,79 SAY CHR(187) 

§ 23,53 SAY CBR(200)4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B'>B4B4B4B4C4B4B4B 

9 23,79 SAY CHR(188) 
SET COLOR TO 112,143 
« 23,79 SAY CHR(7) 

§ 22,55 SAY 'DNABLE TO LOCATE RECORD' 
SET COLOR TO 112,15 
STORE 0 TO CMT 
DO WHILE CNT<50 



***<r********«************t** Screen # 12 ************************************** 

STORE CNT+1 TO CNT 
EMDDO 

§ 22,52 SAY CBR(179) 
§ 21,53 SAY ' 
# 22, 5D SAY ' 
§ 23,53 SAY ' 

STORE ' 'TO SSSM 

LOOP 
ELSE 

STORE 2 TO XX 
EMDIF 
EMDDO 
CASE !(C4)-'R' 
SET LIMKAGE OFF 
RETURM 
OTHERWISE 
SET LIMKAGE OFF 
RETURM 
ENDCASE 

SET COLOR TO 112,15 

§ 22,52 SAY CHR(195)4CHR(217) tZ O 

e 21,53 SAY CHR(179) 
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*************,»******«********* Screen # 13 ************************************ 





20,53 


SA7 




19,53 


SAT 


e 


18,53 


SAT 




17,53 


SAT 




16,53 


SAT 




15,53 


SAT 




14,53 


SAT 




13,53 


SAT 




14,55 


SAT 




14,78 


SAT 




15,55 


SAT 


e 


16,55 


SAT 


@ 


17,55 


SAT 


@ 


18,55 


SAT 


@ 


19,55 


SAT 


@ 


20,55 


SAT 




21,55 


SAT 




22,55 


SAT 




23,55 


SAT 


SET COLOR TC 




15,56 


SAT 


€ 


16,56 


SAT 



'♦CHR(179) 
'4CHR(179) 
'4CHR(179) 
'4rHR(i79) 

'4CHR(179) 
'+CHR(179) 
'4CHR(179) 
'4CHR(179) 



1 SKELETOK FILE 
7 APPLICATION FXLZ 



********************************* Screen # 14 ********************************** 
€ 17,56 SAT ' 3 ACADEMIC FILE 
8 18,56 SAT ' 4 CORRESPONDENCE FILE' ' 
e 19,56 SAT ' 5 REGISIRATION FILE ' 
e 20,56 SAT ' X EXIT 
a 21,56 SAT ' 
e 22,56 SAT ' 
STORE ' ' TO C3 

e 22,56 SAT ' SELECTION— >' GET C3 

SET COLOR TO 112,15 

READ 

STORE 'T' TO T 

RESTORE FROM MEMORTF ADDITIVE 
SET LINKAGE OFF 
DO CASE 
CASE C3«'l' 

DSE SKELETON INDEX SKELINDX 

SET FORMAT TO SKELETON. FRM 

RESl'ORE FROM MEMORTF ADDITIVE 

GOTO RCDN 

EDIT RCDN 

EDIT 

RETURN 



***************************** jjcreeo # 15 ******^****************************** 
CASE C3-'2' 

DSE APPLIED INDEX APPLINDX 

SET FORMAT TO APPLIED. FRM 

GOTO RCDN 

EDIT RCDN 

EDIT 

RETURN 
TASE C3«'3' 

DSE ACADEMIC INDEX ACADINDX 

SET FORMAT TO ACADEMIC. FRM 

GOTO RCDN 

EDIT SCDN 

EDIT 

RETURN 
CASE C3«'4' 

USE CORRESPD INDEX CORRIKDX 

SET FORMAT TO CORRESPD.FRM 

GOTO RCDN 

EDIT RCDN 

EDIT 

RETURN . » tr (•) 

CASE C3-'5' ^^^^ 
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******************************«r Screen # lb *********************************** 

USE REGISTER INDEX REGIIMDX 
SET FORMAT TO REGISTER. FRH 
GOTO RCDM 
EDIT RCDM 
EDIT 
RETURN 
OTHERWISE 
RETURN 
ENDCASE 
OTHERWISE 
RETURN 
ENDCASE 
ENDDO 
ENDDO 
RETURN 
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MATERIAL PROGRAM FILE 



* M«teri«l*prg Screen # 1 *************************************** 

ERASE 

SET COLOR TO 112,13 
e 00,15 SAT CHR(179) 
STORE CBR(205) TO A 

f 01,00 SAT CBR(201)4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4C«R<207)4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A 
9 01,27 S/.T A4A4A4CHR(187) 
STORE TO X 
DO VHXLE X<8 

e X,00 SAT CBR(186)4' '4CBR(186) 
STORE X4l TO X 
EKDDO 

e 8,00 SAT CBR(20A)4A4A4A4A4A4A<»A<»A4A4A<^A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A 
§ 8,30 SAT CHR(183) 

e 8,00 SAT CBR(200)♦A4A4A♦A4A•fA4A•»A♦A4A4A4A^ .U^A^A^A^A^A^A^A^A^A^A^A^A^A^A^A 

e 8,30 SAT CHR(188) 

SET COLOR TO 112,7 

e 02,02 SAT ^A WELCOME LETTER' 

*6 03, C2 SAT 'B CAREER PLANNING LETTER' 

*§ 04,02 SAT 'C PRE-ADMISSION LETTER' 

*§ 05,02 SAT 'D DEAN'S LETTER' 

*e 06,02 SAT 'E NON-COMPLETE APPLICATION' 

*e 07,02 SAT 'P PAST-DUE TRANSCRIPTS' 



AAAAAAAAAAAf'Ai-************ ScreCH # 2 ********************** ****W********* **** * 

*§ 08,02 SAY "C NO AC^" OR CP? SCORE REC'D" 

*€ 09,02 SAY 'B PAST-DUE HEALTH RECORD' 

*§ 10,02 SAY 'J PAST-DUE FINANCIAL AID' 

*€ 11,02 SAY 'K PAST-DUE FEEl' 

*€ 12j,02 SAY 'L PAST-DUE FEE2' 

*€ 13,02 SAY 'M ORIENTATION NOTIFICATION' 

*€ U,02 SAY 'N' 

*§ 15,02 SAY 'P' 

*€ 16,02 SAY 'Q' 

*€ 17,02 SAY 'R' 

*§ 18,02 SAY 'S' 

e 4,02 SAY '2 RETURN TO MASTER MENU' 
STORE ' ' TO CI 
SET COLOR TO 112,15 

# 10,02 SAY 'SELECTION— >'CET CI PICTURE 'X' 
READ 

STORE KCl) TO CI 

SET COLOR TO 112,7 

e 10,02 SAY 'SELECTION— >: '♦CU': ' 

IF Cl»'2' 

RETURN 
ELSE 



****************************** Screen # 3 **w********<t**********#>************** 

ENDIF 

SET COLOR TO 112,15 
DO CASE 

CASE C1«'A' 
Q 02,02 SAY 'A VKLCOME LETTER '4CNR( 7 ) 

CASE C1«'B' 

i 03,02 SAY 'B CAREER PLANNING LETTER'4CHR(7) 
CASE C1«'C' 

§ 04,02 SAY 'C PRE-ADMISSION LETTER'*CBR(7) 
CASE C1«'D' 

§ 05,02 SAY 'D DEAN'S LETTER '♦CBR(7) 
CASE C1«'E' 

e 06,02 SAY '£ NON-COMPLETE APPLICATI0N'4CRR(7 ) 
CASE C1«'F' 

e 07^02 SAY 'F PAST-DUE TRANSCRIPTS' 
CASE Cl-'G' 

e 08,02 SAY *'G NO ACT OR CPP SCORE REC'D''4CNR(7) 
CASE C1«'H' 

9 09,02 SAY 'B PAST-DUE HEALTH REC0RD'4CBR(7) 
CASE C1«'J' 0 

Q 10,02 SAl 'J PAST-DUE FINANCIAL AID'*CHR(7) 
CASE C1»'K' 
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*************************** Screen # A -f*************************************** 

€ 11,02 SAY PAST-DUE FEE1'4CH8(7) 
CASE C1«'L' 

« 12,02 SAY PAST-DUE FEE2'4CHR(7) 
CASE C1«'M' 



§ 13,02 SAY ORIENTATION 


K0TIFICAT0N'4CHR(7) 


CASE C1«'N' 


e 1A,02 SAY 'N 


'4CHR(7) 


CASE C1«'P' 




e 15,02 SAY 'P 


%CHR(7) 


CASE Cl-'Q' 


§ 16,02 SAY '0 


'4CHR(7) 


CASE C1«'R' 




§ 17,02 SAY 'R 


'4CHR(7) 


CASE C1«^S' 


e 18,02 SAY 'S 


'4CHR(7) 



CASE C1«'T' 

RETURN 
OTHERVISE 

e 23,60 SAY CHP(7)4CBR(7)4CHR(7)4CHR(7)4CHR(7) 
EKDCASE 

SET COLOR TO 112,15 

% 05,30 SAY CBR(20A)4A4CHR(185)4' U HR(186) 



Screen # 5 *******************<'*************w*****^* 
@ 03,32 SAY CHR(201)4A4A4A^A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A; 
4A4A4A4A4A4A4CRR (187) 

04,32 SAY CRR(186)4' '4CHR(l86) 
@ 06,32 SAY CHR(186)4' '4CHR(186) 
e 07,32 SAY CBR(200)4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A; 
4A4A4A4A4A4A4CHR(188) 
SET COLOR TO 112,7 

§ OA, 3 A SAY 'DO YOU VISB TO COMPOSE YOUR 0V>r 
e 05, 3A SAY 'PERSONAL LETTER? (Y/N)' 
SET C07.0R TO 112,15 
STORE 'N' TO LSEL 

6 06,,3A SAY "SBLECTION~>' GET LSEL 
READ 

STORE !(LS£L; TO LSEL 
SET COLOR TO 112,7 

§ 06,34 SAY 'SELECTION— >:'4LSEL4':' 
SET COLOR TO 112,15 

e 07,50 SAY CBR(203) " '4CBR(186) 

e 08,32 SAY CHR(201)4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4CHR(202)4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4; 

A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4CBR (187) 

e 09,32 SAY CBR'186)4' '4CMR(186) 
§ 10,32 SAY CHRa86)4' '4CHR(186) 

Screen # 6 

6 11,32 SAY CHR(186)4' '4CHR(186) 

e 12,32 SAY CKRae6)4' '4CBR(186) 

€ 13,32 SAY CHR(186)4' '4CHR(l86) 

e 14,32 SAY CBR(200)4A4A4A4A4A4A4A+A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A: 

4A4A4A4A4A4A4CHR(l8d) 

SET COLOR TO 112,7 

e 09, 3 A SAY '1 SEND TO ALL WHO BAVE APPLIED,' 

€ 10, 3A SAY '2 SEND TO A SPECIFIC INDIVIDUAL.' 

« 11, 3A SAY 'R RETURN TO AIM MENU.' 

STORE ' TO GEL 

SET COLOR TO 112,15 

§ 13, 3A SAY 'SELECTION-- >' GET SEL 

READ 

IF !(SEL)»'R' 

RETURN 
ENDIF 

SET COLOR TO 112,7 

§ 13, 3A SAY 'SELECTION— >;'4SEL4':' 
If LSEL-'T' 

DO COMPOSEL 
ELSE 
ENDIF 

O 



Screen # 7 ************************************* 

DO CASE 
CASE C1"'A' 
DO CASE 
CASE SEL»'l' 
ERASE 

If KlseD-'u' 

ELSE 

STORE ' ^ ' LETTER 

#10,10 SAY 'R«»e of velcone letter you want to tend? >' GET LETTER PI; 

CTURE -'AXXXXXXX' ' ^^^^^^^ ri, 

READ 

ENDIF 

USE COREESPD 
SET EJECT OFF 
COTO TOP 

DO VHILE .llOf. EOF 
SET PRIKT OFF 
IF $(WELC0MESNT,1 ,2)-' ' 
5ET .OLOR TO 112,143 
ERASE 

f 19,34 SAT 'PREPARE THE PR1KTER'*CHR(7) 
SET COLOR TO 112,15 



k************************* Screen # 8 ************************************* 

9 22.34 SAT 'PRESS ANY KEY VHEN READY!' 

WAIT TO READY 

t 23,00 SAY ' 

f 19,34 SAY ' 

9 22,34 SAY ' 

STORE # TO RCDN 

^ET PRIKT ON 

SET FORMAT TO PRINT 

IF LSEL»'Y' 

RESTORE FROM 4LETTER ADDITIVE 

DO COMPOSED 

SET PRINT OFF 

SET FORMAT TO SCREEN 
ELSE 

DO VELCOMELTB 

SET PRINT OFF 

SET FORMAT TO SCREEN 
ENDIF 
GOTO RCDN 
ELSE 
ENDIF 

REPLACE VELCOMESNT VITN DATE() 



r*************************** Screen # 9 ********************************** 

SKIP 
ENDDO 
CASE SEL»'2' 
SET FORMAT TO SCKEEN 
SET PRINT OFF 
SET COLOR TO 112,15 
ERASE 

DSE SKELETON INDEX SKELINDX 
STORE 'G' TO STOP 

STORE ' ' TO SKAME 

DO WHILE STOP»'C' 

f 10,10 SAY 'Retcipient of velcone letter? — GET SNAME 
READ 

IF SNAME"' ' 

STORE 'S' TO STOP 

ERASE 

RETURN 
ELSE 
ENDIF 

STORE TRIM(SKAME) TO SNAME 
FIND (SKAME 
STORE # TO RCDN 
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******************************* Screen # 10 *v ********************************* 

STORE SSN TO DSS?9 
SKIP 

IF .HOT. EOF 
GOTO RCDK 
SET PRINT OFF 

§ 12.33 SAY 'SSR >' 

§ 12.40 SAY DSSN USING '999-99-9999' 
STORE 'Y' TO VERIFY 

e 12,57 SAY 'VEKIFY (Y/N)' GET VERIFY 
READ 

IF I ( VERIFY) O'Y'. AND. I (VERIFY) O'N' 

RETURN 
ELSE 

IF l(VERIFY)«'Y' 
DO CASE 
CASE LSHL-'Y' 
STORE ' 'TO LETTER 

ERASE 

§ 10.10 SAY 'Nane of velcoae let er you v«nt to tend? — >' GET LETTE; 
R PICTURES 'AXXXXXXX' 
READ 

RESTORE FROM &LETTER ADDITIVE 



**^***************************** Screen # 11 ********************************** 
SET PRINT ON 
DO COMPOSED 

REPLACE VELCOMESNT WITB DATEO 
SET PRINT OFF 
SET FORMAT 70 SCREEN 
CASE LSEL«'N' 
SET PRINT ON 
DO VELCOMELTR 

REPLACE VELCOMESNT WITB DATEO 
SET PRINT OFF 
SET FORMAT TO SCREEN 
ENDCASE 
ELSE 
END IF 
ENDIF 
ELSE 
ENDIF 

§ 10.10 SAY ' 
§ 12.1 C s;.Y ' 

STORE ' 'TO SNAME 

ENDDO 
CASE SEL«'R' 



ir*****************************scrcen # 12 ************<<************************ 

RETURN 
OTHERWISE 
LOOP 
ENDCASE 

STORE 'WELCOMESKT' TO FLD 
CASE C1«'Z' 

RETURN 
OTHERWISE 

e 23.79 SAY CHR(7)+CHR(7)+CHR(7) 

RETURN 
ENDCASE 
SET PRINT OFF 
STORE ' ' TO SEL 
ERASE 

SET FORMAT TO SCREEN 
§ 09.10 SAY CHR(7) 

§ 10.27 SAY 'PRINT MAILING LABEL(S) N0W?->' GET Htt 
READ 

IF I(SEL)-'Y' 
USE CORRESPD 

STORE 1 TO RCDN 

STORE 1 TO R 
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**************************** Screen # 13 ************************************** 

8ST FRIKT ON 
PO CASE 
CASE I(C1)»'A' 
BO VHItE •MOT. EOF 
IF WELCOHESNT«DATE() 

DO LABEtS 
ELSE 
EMPIF 
SKIF 

STORE # TO RCDM 
ENBDO 
CASE C1»'B' 
EMBCASE. 
RETURN 



ERIC 



COMPOSED PROGRAM FILE 

6.1 

# cottpoted»prg ***********<r* Screen # 1 *************************w*********«««« 

USE SKELETON 
GOTO KCDN 

SET FORMAT TO PRIMT 

# 07, AO SAY DATEO USING '99/99/99' 

************************* leturtt Addrttt ************************************** 

€ 10,10 SAY 'UNIVERSITY OF H0ME8TATE' 
9 11,10 SAY 'Ourn««e CoMunity Collcse' 
§ 12,10 SAY 'Ourn*»e, Oursttte 41159' 

# 15,10 SAY MAIL USING 'XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX ' 

« 16,10 SAY STREET USIMG 'XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX' 
e 17,10 SAY CSZIF U8IMG 'XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX ' 
e 19,10 SAY 'Detr ' 
STORE TRIM(MAIL) TO F 
STORE F+',' TO F 
« 19,15 SAY F 

RESTORE FROM ^FILENAME ADDITIVE 
STOKE 1 TO R 
DO WHILE R<(QL<^1) 
BO CASE 
CASE R-1 

STOR^ LIVEOl TO LIME 
CASE R-2 

*************************** Screen # 2 **************************************** 



STORE tINE02 


10 


LIHE 


CASE R-a 






STORE LINE03 


TO 


LINE 


CASE R-4 






STORE LINEOA 


TO 


LINE 


CASE R-5 






STORE LINE05 


TO 


LIN5 


CASE R-6 






STORE LINE06 


TO 


LINE 


CASE R-7 






STORE LINE07 


TO 


LINE 


CASE R-8 






STORE LINE08 


TO 


LINE 


CASE R-9 






STORE LINE09 


TO 


LINK 


CASE R-10 






STORE IINElO 


TO 


LINE 


CASE R-11 






STORE LIKEll 


TO 


LINE 


CASE R-12 






STORE LINE12 


TO 


LINE 


CASE R-13 






^*********** *********** 


STORE tINEl3 


TO 


LINE 


CASE R-U 






STORE LIKEU 


TO 


LINE 


CASE R-15 






STORE LINE15 


TO 


LINE 


cai'j: r-16 






STORE LINE16 


TO 


LINE 


CASE R-17 






STORE LIKEU 


TO 


LINE 


CASE R-18 






STORE LINE18 


TO 


LINE 


CASE .":«19 






STORE LINE19 


TO 


LINE 


CASE K-20 






STORE LINE20 


TO 


LINE 


CASE R-21 






STORE LINE21 


TO 


LINE 



ENDCASE 

g R4-20,10 SAY LIME 
STORE R'^l TO R 
ENDDO 

e R+23,A0 SAY 'Sincerely,' 



Er|c 66 
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*«***********«««««««««««««« Signer **********«««««**************«««**** 

§ SAT 'Dr. John Doe' 

9 1*28,40 SAT 'President' 
e R*30,10 SAT 'tta «ft' 
i 1*31,10 SAT ' ' 

EJECT 

DS£ CORRESFD 
RETURN 



ERIC 



WELCOMEL PROGRAM FILE 



* velcoBiel»prt *************** Screen # 1 ************************* 
USE B:8K£L£rON 
SET ?ftIllT OM 
GOTO KCPD 

C 07*40 SAT PATEO USING ^99/99/99^ 

***************************** fteturn Address ********************** 

C 10*10 SAT ^'DNIVERSITT OF VRATEVEft' 

C llilO SAT ''Ournttte CoMunity College'' 

C 12»10 SAT 'Ourna«e» Ourttatc 41101^ 

C 15»10 SAT MAIL DriMG aXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX^ 

C 16»10 SAT 8TKEET USING ^XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX^ 

C 17»10 SAT CSZIP USING ^XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX^ 

C 19,10 SAT 'Dt«r ' 

STORE TRIM (MAIt) TO F 

STORE F4'/ TO F 

« 19»15 SAT F 

******************************* tody of Standard tetter *********** 
C 21»16 SAT ''Ve are pleaatd to knov that you are interested in 
C 22»10 SAT ^attendint Ourname Covnunity Collefe* V« arc aendint 
t 23)10 SAT ^you an application vhicVi needs to be returned as soon 
C 24»10 SAT ''as possible to avoid the last sinute rush during the 
t 25»10 SAT ^veek of registration. 
C 26*10 SAT ' 



***************************** Screen # 2 **********i ****************** 

C 27*10 SAT ^If you have any questions or concerns about the 

9 28*10 SAT ^application for« or about starting school* please call 

0 29*10 SAT ''the Student Services Office* 

g 30*10 SAT ' 

STORE TRIM($(MAIL.1*C(' %MAIi))) TO G 

C 31*10 SAT G^^Please don^'t delay too long. The application 

# 32*10 SAT 'for «any programs are considered on a first-come first- 

« 33*10 SAT 'served basis. 

f 34*10 SAT ' 

C 35*10 SAT 'Ve are looking forward to your joining us here at Ournane 
C 36*10 SAT 'Community College* 
C 38*40 SAT 'Sincerely*' 

**************************** Name of Signer *************************** 
C 41*40 SAT 'Pr. John Poe' 
% 42*40 SAT 'Fresident' 
« 43*10 SAT 'asa aft^ 

EJECT 

USE B:CORR£SPP 
RETURN 
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AIM PROGRAM FILE 



* AIM.PRG FILE ************ Screen # 1 **************************************** 

SET COLOR TO 112,13 
e 11;4Q SAY CHR(209) 
STORE 12 TO X 
DO WHILE X<24 

9 X,40 SAY CUR(179) 

STORE X4l TO X 
ENDDO 
ERASE 

i 00,40 SAY CBn(179) 
STORE CHR(186) TO B 
STORE CBR(205) TO A 

I 01,09 SAY CHR(201)+A4A4A*A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A 
§ 01,39 SAY A4CHR(207)4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A 
9 01,68 SAY A4A4A4CBR(187) 
§ 02.09 SAY B4' 

§ 03,09 SAY CBR(204)4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4.A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A 
« 03,39 SAY A4A4AVA4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A 
9 03,71 SAY CBR(185) 
STORE 4 TO X 
DO VBILE X<8 

§ X,9 SAY B4' 

STORE X4l TO X 

*************************** Screen # 2 *********************^****************** 

ENDDO 

e 8,09 SAY CBR(200)4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4>4A4A4A4A4A 

e 8,39 SAY A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A4A444A4A4/4A4A4A4A 

0 8,71 SAY CBR(188) 

« 02,26 SAY 'A I M' 

SET COLOR TO 112,7 

§ 02,27 SAY 'doiiiion' 

e 02,37 SAY 'nteractioni' 

e 02,50 SAY 'euj' 

e 04,11 SAY '1 PRIKT Specific Materials To £e Mailed' 
*§ 05,11 SAY '2 RUN Statistical Analysis Program' 

*€ 06,11 SAY '3 LIST Nanes/Addresses/Phone Needing Application Materials' 
*8 07,11 SAY '4 Receipients Of 3 Who Have Not Responded In 14 Days' 

*e 08,11 SAY '5 ADMITS With Completed Application ( No Interview' 

09,11 SAY '6 ADMITS Who Have Not Received Academic Advising' 

*§ 10,11 SAY '7 Accepted ADMITS Who Have Not Registered' 

*8 11,11 SAY '8 ADMITS By Major And Advisor' 

*§ 12,11 SAY '9 ADMITS Who Bave Coopleted The Admissions Process' 

*€ 13,11 SAY 'A' 
*§ 14,11 SAY 'B' 
*§ 15,11 SAY 'C 
*G 16,11 SAY 'D' 

******«!>******************** Screen # 3 *************************************** 
*« 17,11 SAY 'E' 

18,11 SAY 'F' 

19,11 SAY 'C 
§ 6,11 SAY 'K RETURN TO MASTER MENU' 

e 10,7: SAY ' ' 

WAIT TO SEL 
IF I(SEL)«'R' 

RETURN 
ELSE 
ENDIF 

IF SELO'l' 
STORE 'V' TO SEL2 . 
SET COLOR TO 120,15 

§ 21,40 SAY 'HARDCOPY OF '4SEL24' (Y/N)' 

i 21,62 GET SEL2 

READ 
ELSE 
ENDIF 

SET COLOR TO 112,15 
DO CA'iE 

CAsr; SEL-'i' 

e 04,11 SAY '1 PRINT Specific Materials To Be Mailed' 
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66 

STORE 0 TO X ocrcen f A ************************************** 

PO VHILE X<20 

STORE X4l TO X 
ENPPO 

PO MATERIAL 
RETURN 
CASE SEL«'2' 

f 05,11 SAT '2 RUN Statistical Analysis Progran' 



ERASE 
CASE SEL-'3' 

ERASE^^ Names/Addresses/Phone Needing Application Materials' 

STORE 0 TO X 
DO CASE 
CASE SEL2-'H' 

USE REGISTER 

SELECT SECONDARY 

USE APPLIED 

SET COLOR TO 112,15 

*************************** Screen # 5 **************************************** 

DO WHILE. NOT. EOF 
IF $(P.APPLICSENT,1 ,2)-' ' 
7 L.NAME*' '♦S.STREETPRES*' 'fS.CSZIP 
ELSE 
ENDIF 
SKIP 

STORE X4l TO X 
IF X-22 
WAIT 

STORE 0 TO X 

ELSE 

EKDIF 
ENDDO 
CASE SEL2-'y' 
SELECT SECONDARY 
USE APPLIED INDEX APPLINDX 
SELECT PRIMARY 
USE REGISTER IKDEX REGIINDX 
ERASE 

€ 09,10 SAY CBR(7) 

§ 10,26 SAY 'SET PRINTER AND ^ ir ANY KEY!' 
WAIT 

****:E*r;omr;o**;n;r**** ^"-^ ^ ^ * 

SET EJECT OFF 

REPORT FORM NEEDAPPL TO PRINT FOR $(P .APPLICSEKt.l .2)-' ' 
RETURN * * 

STORE ' ' TO SELX 
SET FORMAT TO SCREEN 
ERASE 

READ*^° ^^^^ SENDING THE MATERIAL^OUT T0DAY?-O' GET SELX 

IF l(SELX)-'Y' 

REPLACE ALL P.APPLICSEKT 
ELSE 

ERASE 

StJJe^O It^X^ APPLICATIONS ARE NOT BEING SENT TODAY I ' 

DO WHILE X<50 

STORE X4l TO X 
ENDDO 
ENDIF 
, OTHERWISE 

EKDCASE 
CASE SEL-'4' 
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♦★tr*******************^^^^^^^^^ Screen # 7 ...wwwwwwwwww 

9 07,11 SAY '4 Receipienti Of 3 Who Rtve Rot ReiponderirirDlyt 



CASE SEL«'5' 
9 08,11 SAY '5 

CASE 8EL-'6' 
9 09,11 SAY '6 

CASE SEL-'7' 
9 10,11 SAY '7 

CASE SEL-'8' 
€ 11, U SAY ^8 

CASE SSL-'9' 
% 12,11 SAY '9 

CASE SEL-'A'.OR.SEL-'a- 



ADMITS With Completed Application k Ro Interview' 
ADMITS Who Have Rot Received Acade-.ic Adviting' 
Accepted ADMITS Who Have Rot Regiitercd' 
ADMITS By Major And Adviior' 

ADMITS Who Rave Completed The Adnittione Proceas' 



CASE SEL-'B'.OR.SEL-'b- 



CASE SEL-'C'.OR .SEL»'c' 



Screen # 8 



CASE SEL-'D'.OR.SEL-'d' 



CASE SEL-'E'.OR.SEL-'e' 



CASE SEL«'F',OR.SEL-'f ' 



CASE SEL-'G'.OK.SEL-'g' 

CASE SEL-'R',OR.SEL-'r' 
€ 21,11 SAY 'R RETURR TO MASTER MEHU' 

OTHERWISE 

g^^^^^ ^ 5 ************************************ 

EKDCASE 

§ 00,79 SAY CBR(7) 

WAIT 

RETURN 
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APPEMENU PROGRAM PILE 

69 

«%f jKp!;oH"?«jjx"sK*;u;:r***** * ' 

STORE 'TO ANAME 

SET FORMAT TO SCREEN 
SET COLOR TO 112,15 

# 11,00 SAY ' 

9 OA, 24 SAY '1 APPEND RECORD(S)' 

# 11,40 SAY c:iR(209} 
e 12,40 SAT CRR(n9) 
STORE CBR<196) TO B 
STORE CHRdS^?) TO G 
STORE 1 TO XFLAG 

DO WHILE XFLAG«i 

e 13,47 SAY B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B+B4CH'»(191) 

f 14,17 SAY CHR(179)4" «4CHR(179^ 

§ 15,47 SAY B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4CHR^217) 
STORE CHR(205) TO B 
SET EXACT OFF 
e 13,00 SAY ' ' 

ACcEpT^'m' '*CHR(179)4-^NAME OF STUDEKT'^-'«4« TO ANAME« TO FF 

FIND &ANAME 
STORE 4 TO RCDN 
SET FOEMAT TO SKELETON .FRM 
SKIP 
IF EOF 
USE 

USE TEMPHOLD 
APPEKD 

ACCEPT 'Al -. YOU FINISHED APPENDING? (Y/N)..->" TO YN 
ir Y»«'Y'.OR.YN»'y' 

SET COLOR TO Hi, 120 

ERASE 

STORE CHR(205) TO A 

I l'y c^"S(S%'J)\*^*^*^*^*^*^*-^*^*^^^^^^^^ 

§ 10,33 SAY ' Please v«it... ' 
SET COLOR ?0 112,15 

§ 22,00 SAY 'Appending record(fi) to SKELETON. DBF file... 
USE SKELETON INDEX SKELINDX ^i^e... 



******************************** Screen # 3 ******************t^**************** 

APPEWD FROM TEMPHOLD 

§ 22,00 SAY 'Reindexing record(fi) in SSK.NDX file... 
USE SKELETON INDEX SSN 
REINDEX 

SELECT SECONDARY 

§ 22 ,00 SAY 'Appending record(«) to APPLIED. DBF file... 
USE APPLIED INDEX APPLINDX 
APPEND FROM VEMPHOJ.D 

REPLACE S.STREETPRES WITH P .STREET ,S .PHONEPRES WITH PHONE 
REPLACE S.HSGRADDATE WITH VAL( $( P .HSGRADDATE.7 .2) ) 
SELECT SECO♦'^^RY 

§ 22,00 SAY "^Appending record(«) to ACADEMIC. DBF file... 
USE ACADEMIC INDEX ACADINDX 
APPEND FROM TEMPHOLD 

REPLACE S. CARRIED WITH F .STREET4P .CS2IP4P .8SN4P .BIRTH4STR(P .COUNTYCODE .4)4ST • 
R(P.HSSTATEC0D,4) » ' • 

e 22,00 SAY 'Appending record(«) to CORRESPD.DBF file... 
USE CORRESPD IKDEX CORRINDX 
APPEKD FROM TEMPHOLD 

8 22,00 SAY 'Appending record(«) to REGISTER. DBF file... 
USE REGISTER INDEX REGIINDX 
APPEKD FROM TEMPrOL)!) 

^ ■ 



ERIC 
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****************************** Screen # 4 
USE SKELETON INDEX SKELINDX 
USE TEMPHOLU 

e 22,00 SAY 'Deleting all records fro© the TEMPHOtD.DBF, • . 

DET.tXE ALL 

PACK 

USE SKELETON INDEX SKELINDX 

ERASE 
ELSE 

ERASE 

LOOP 
ENDIF 

STORE 0 TO XFLAG 
ELSE 

GOTO RCDN 

EDIT # 

EDIT 

RETURN 
ENDIF 
ENDDO 
RETURN 
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CONTACTR PROGRAM FILE 

71 

crT°J?n^n3*;^'*f,»^i'! ************ Screen # 1 
SET COLOR TO 112,15 

e 06,24 SAT '3 RECORD CONTACT( S) /RESPONSE( S) ' 
§ 11,40 SAT CHR(209) . 
§ 12,40 SAT CBR(217) 
STORE CHE(196) TO B 

3 12,21 SAT CWR(218)+B+B+B+B+B+B+B+B+B+B+B->B+B+B+B+B+B+B 

§ 14.05 SAY CHR(179) + ' '^.cnv(^^Q^ 

0 15,05 SAT CtiR(179) + ' 'tcHRn?!^ 

§ 16.05 SAY CnA(179)4' 'IrHWoo 

§ 17.05 SAY CHR(179)4' 'IcIJ 17? 

€ 18.05 SAY CHR(17.9) + ' '!rMn7Q 

§ 19.05 SAY CHR(179)4' 'tcHRn?^ 

§ 20.05 SAY CHR(179)4' '!cHBn7^ 

§ 21.05 SAY CWR(179)4' %CHR(179 ' 

1 22:S5 liY j:;ii«JK?2nr'*"*"*'*"*'*"*"*'*'*'*'*'*'*'*'*»*»*''*»*»*»*»*'*»*» 

SET COLOR TO 112,7 

§ 14,06 SAT '1 RECEIVED APPLICATION' 
§ 15,06 SAT '2 COMPLETED ORIENTATION' 
§ 16,06 SAT '3 COMPLETED INTERVIEW' 

riTsrnv**rp^r!tii:r******* ^^^^ * ^ ************************************ 

P 17,06 SAY '4 RECEIVED RESPONSE FROM CONTACT' 
9 18,06 SAT '5 ^ 
« 19,06 SAT '6 

? 21,06 SAT 'R RETURN TO MASTER MENU 
§ 22,78 SAT ' 
WAIT TO CI 
€ 23,00 ZAl ' 
IF Cl-'R',OE.Cl-'r' 

RETURN 
ELSE 
ENDIF 

SET COLOR TO 112,15 
§ 17,38 SAT CHR(i95)+B+B+CHR(180) 
§ 17,75 SAT CWR(179) 

I 16,41 SAT CWR(179)+' '♦CHRflTQ^ 
I 18,41 SAT CHR(179)+' 'IcSJciJ? 
§ 15,41 SAT CHR(179) + ' '!cHRn70 

J9,41 SAT CBR(179) + ' 'IchrM?? 
JSrOlE CBR(205) TO C '>CHRU79; 

e u:?; sa't c^\'Ic"!c*S;aS^^^ 

§ 20,41 SAT CBR(212)+C+C+C+C+C+C+C+C+C+C+C+C+C+C+C+C+C+C4C4C4C4C*C+C+C+C+C+C+C 

***************************** Screen # 3 ************************************** 

§ 20,71 SAY C+C+C+C+CHR(190) 
DO WHILE T 
t 15,42 SAT ' 
€ 16,42 SAT ' 
§ 17,42 SAT ' 
§ 18,42 SAT ' 
§ 19,42 SAT ' 
§ 20,58 SAT CHR(205) 
e 21,40 SAT ' • 
§ 22,40 SAT ' 
§ 23,40 SAT ' 
SET COLOR TO 112,15 
§ 15,42 SAT 'ACTION: ' 
e 17,42 SAT 'NAKE->' 
@ 18,42 SAT 'SSN-*-*>: 

ll^ll . . 'TO RCNAME 

STORE ' ' TO nEL 

STORE ' ' TO DOR 

DO CASE 
CASE Cl«'l' 
e 14,06 SAT '1 RECEIVED APPLICATION' 
SET COLOR TO 112,1 
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**Trnrnr*nn**r*********** ^^^^^ * ^ ********************************* 

« 15,50 SAY 'RECEIVED APPLICATION' 
CASE Cl-'2' 
8 15,06 SAY '2 COMPLETED ORIENTATION' 
SXT COLOR TO 112,1 

e 15,50 SAY 'COMPLETED ORIENTATION' 
CASE Cl»'3' 

fi 16, C6 SAY '3 COMPLETED INTERVIEW 

6ET COLOR TO 112,1 

% 15,50 SAY 'COMPLETED INTERVIEW' 
CASE Cl-'4' 

€ 17,06 SAY '4 HECBIVED RESPr^^lSE FROM CONTACT' 
SET COLOR TO 112,1 

§ 15,50 SAY 'RECEIVED CONTACT RESPONSE' 
CASE Cl«'5' 

RETURN 
CASE Cl«'6' 

RETURN 
OTHERWISE 

RETURN 
ENDCASE 

SET COLOR 7;0 112,7 
§ 17,48 GET RCNAME 

*REAr***''**************** ^"""^ * ^ ***************************************** 

IF RCKAKE-' ' 

STORi 'F' TO T 

RETVRN 
ELSn 
ENf/IF 

V/61. SKELETOIl INDEX SKELINDX 
FIND &RCNAME 
IF * 

IeI^cJJoS^Jo m!^ ^" deletedl'4chr(7)>chr(7)>chr(7)*chr(7)4chr(7) 

LOOP 
ELSE 
ENDIF 

STORE SSK TO RCSSN 
STORE # TO RCDN 
SKIP 

IF .NOT. EOF 
€ 18,49 SAY RCSSN 
SET COLOR TO 112,15 
STORE 'Y' TO SEL 
% 18,65 SAY 'VERIFY ' GET SEL 

********<**********^^^^^^^^^^ . ^^^^^ 

SET COLOiJ TO 112,7 ' ^ ************************************* 

READ 

IF I<SEL)«'Y' 
SET COLOR TO 112.15 
IF Cl-'l' 

USE REGISTER INDEX REGIINDX 

GOTO RCDN 

€J9,42 SAY 'D,/E llECEIVED->' GET APPLICRET PICTURE '99/99/99' 

SET COLOR TO 112.15 
LOOP 
ELSE 
IF Cl»'2' 

USE ACADEMIC IKDEX ACADINDX 

GOTO RCDN 

ej9.42 SAY 'DATE OF ORIENTATION->'GET ORIENTSECT PICTURE '99/99/99-X' 
SET COLOR TO 112,143 

% 22,1^7. SAY ' UPDATING RECORD-PLEASE WAIT I ' 
SET COLOR TO 112,15 
LOOP 
ELSE 



'!!*!!*!!!**************** ^^reen # 7 ************************************* 

USE CORRESPD INDEX CORRINDX 
GOTO RCDM 

READ**^ '^ATE IKTBRVIEWB)D-.->' GET INTERVIEWl PICTURE '99/99/99' 

SET COLOR TO 112,15 
LOOP 
ELSE 
IF Cl-'4' 

BSE CORRESPD INDEX CORRINDX 

GOTO RCDN 

9 17»73 SAY CHR(193)^B^B^B 
9 17»00 SAY B4^B4^B4^B4^B4^CHR(180) 
SET COLOR TO 112,7 
^ 14,06 SAY ' 

% 15,06 SAY "1 RBC'D RESPONSE FROM COKTACTl « 

9 16,06 SAY "2 REC'D RESPONSE FROM C0NTACT2 " 

§ 17,06 SAY "3 REC'D RESPONSE FROM C0NTACT3 " 

@ 18,06 SAY ' 

§ 19,06 SAY ' 

§ 21 ,06 SAY ' 

SET COLOR TO 112,15 



r********************«***** Screen # 8 ********************************** 

§ 20,05 SAY CHR(195)*B*B*B*B+B+B+B+B+B+B+B+B+B+B+B+B+B+B+B+B+B+B4B+B+B+B 
§ 20,32 SAY B+B*B*B+B*B*CHR(180) 
SET COLOR TO lli?,15 
STORE ' ' TO SELl 

§ 21 ,06 SAY 'SELECTION >' GET SELl 

READ 
DO CASE 
CASE SELl-'l' 

§ 21,06 SAY 'DATE OF CONTACT '♦SELl*'— >' 

i 21,26 GET FCONTACT PICTURE '99/99/99' 

READ 

§ 21,06 SAY ' 

e ?.1,06 SAY 'TYPE OF RESPONSE— >' GET CONTACTlT PICTURE 'XXXXXXXXXX' 
READ 
CASE SELl-'2' 
e 21,06 SAY 'DATE OF CONTACT '♦SEL1 + '— >' 
e 21,26 GET SCONTACT PICTURE '99/99/99' 
READ 

e 21,06 SAY ' 

e 21,06 SAY 'TYPE OF RESPONSE— >' GET C0NTACT2T PICTURE 'XXXXXXXXXX' 
RSAD 
CASE rKtl-'3' 



**********************««****«««««« Screen # 9 ********************************* 

e 21,06 SAY TaTE of CONTACT '♦SELl*'— >' 
§ 21,26 GET TCONTACT PICTURE '99/99/99' 
READ 

§ 21 ,06 SAY ' 

§ 21,06 SAY 'TYPE OF RESPONSE— >' GET C0NTACT3T PICTURE 'XXXXXXXXXX' 
READ 
OTHERWISE 
LOOP 
ENDCASE 

SET CO^OR VO 112,7 

§ 14,06 SAY '1 RECEIVED APPLICATION ' 

e 15,06 SAY '2 COMPLETED ORIENTATION ^ 

§ 16,06 SAY '3 COMPLETED INTERVIEW 

e 17,06 SAY '4 RECEIVED RESPONSE FROM CONTACT' 

e 18,06 SAY '5 

9 19,06 SAY '6 

€ 21,06 SAY 'R RETURN TO MAS7ER MENU 

SET COLOR TO 112,15 

€ 17,75 SAY CHR(179)+' 

§ 17,00 SAY ' '♦CHR(179) 

SET COLOR TO 112,15 

LOOP 
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*****«ri*********************** Screen 4 10 ************************************ 

EMDIF 
EMDIP 
EMDIF 

STORE 'F' TO T 

RETURN 
ELSE 

LOOP 
ENDIF 
^tSE 

SET COLOR TO 112,15 
9 20,58 SAY CHR(209) 

9 21,48 SAT CBR(218)<fB^B<fB<fB<fB^B<fB<fB<fB<fCRR(193)<fB<fB<fB<fB<fB<fB<fB<fB<fCBR(191) 
# 22,48 SAT CHR(179)+' '♦CHR(179) 
§ 23,48 SAT CBR(l92)<fB4^B<fB<fB<fB<fB<fB<fB<fB<fB<fB<fB<fB<fB<fB<fB4^B<fB<'CBrx(217) 
9 23,79 SA.y CHR(7) 
SET COLOR \0 112,143 
8 22,50 SAT 'RECORD BOT FOUMD"* 
SET COLOR TO 112,15 
STORE 0 TO CMT 
DO VBXLE CBT<7 5 
STORE CNT<fl TO CKT 

**END!r*********************** * *********************************** 

IF RCMAKE*' ' 
STORE 'F' £0 T 
kETURN 
EtSE 

LOOP 
EBDIF 
RETURN 
EMDIF 
EMDDO 
RETURN 
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LABELS PROGRAM FILE 

75 

SET^FORHAT^TO^RIKr Screen # 1 

USE SKELETON 
GOTO RCDM 

« R,05 SAT KAIL USING 'XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX' 
STORE TO R 

e R,05 SAT STREET USING 'XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX' 
STORE R^l TO R 

e R.05 SAT C821P USING "XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX^ 

STORE R4l TO R 

§ R»05 SAT ' 

STORE R46 TO R 
SET FORMAT TO SCREEN 
USE CORRESPP 
GOTO RCPN 
RETURN 



ERLC 
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DELEMENU PROGRAM FILE 



* DELCKEMU.PRG FILE *********** Screen # 1 ************************************ 

USE 

SET LINKAGE OFF 

SET EXACT OFF 

SET DELETE ON 

SET COLOR TO 112,15 

STOKE CBR(196) TO 6 

STORE CHR(179) TO A 

§ 05,24 SAY '2 DELETE RF.CORD(S)' 

SET COLOR TO 112,15 

e 11,40 SAY CBR(209) 

€ 12,40 SAY CRR(179) 

5 13,29 SAY C»R{218)4]84B4B*B4B*B4B4B4B4B4CHR(193)4»4B4B4B4B4B4B*B*B4B*B 
i 13,52 SAY CHR(I91) 

9 14,29 SAT A4' '♦A 

§ 15,29 SAY CHR(192)4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4CHR(217) 

SET COV')R TO 0,07' 
STORE ' ' TO OC 

€ 14,31 SAY 'OPERATOR CODE-' GET OC 
KEAD 

****^**************************« Acce»» Codf *****************************a**** 
IF OC«'AEL'.OR.OC»'ael' 
SET COLOR TO 15,112 



******************************* Screen # 2 ************************************ 

% 14,30 S\Y ' ACCESS GRAKT2D 
SET COLOR TO 112,15 
ELSE 

SET COLOR TO 112,15 
€ 15,40 SAY CRR(194) 
SET COLOR TO 112,15 
€ 15,00 SAY CHR(7: 

€ 16,29 SAY CBR(218)4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4CBR(193)4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B 
€ 16,52 SAY CHR(191) 

€ 17,29 SAY A4' '♦A 
§ 18,29 SAY A4' '♦A 
e 19,29 SAY A4' '♦A 

€ 20,29 SAY CHR(192)4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4CHR(217) 
SET COLOR TO 15»112 

§ 17,30 SAY 'You Are Hot Authorized' 
Q 18,30 SAY 'To Delete Records From' 
§ 19,30 SAY 'Advittiont Filetllllll' 
STORE 0 TO CKT 
DO WHILE CNT<75 

STORE CKT41 TO CKT 
EKDDO 

SET COLOR TO 112,15 



*****!;'************************«; Screen # 3 ************************************ 

STORE 12 TO R 

^ 11,40 SAY CBR(205) 

DO VBILE CKT<23 

€ R,20 SAY ' 
EMDDO 
F.ETURK 
EKDIF 

5ET COLOR TO 112,15 
i 15,40 SAY CHR(194) 

e 16,23 SAY CHR(218)4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4?4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4CBR(193)♦B4B^^4B4B4B4B4B4B 
9 16,50 SAY B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4CHR(191) 

€ 17,23 SAY A4' '4A 

g 18,23 SAY CHR(192)4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4BfB4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4i4B4B 
Q 18,53 SAY B4B4B4B4B4CBR(217) 

DO VBIJLE T 

STORE ' ' TO DKAME 

§ 17,25 SAY 'NAKE->' GET DNAME 

READ 

IF DNAKE«' ' 

RETURN 
ELSE 
ENDIF 
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**************************** Screen # 4 *************************************** 

USE SKEtETOK INDEX SKELINDX 

FIND 6DMAME 

STORE # TO RCDM 

STORE SSN TO DSSM 

SKIP 

IF .MOT. EOF 
t 17,58 SAY CBR(195)4CHR(180) 

• 16,59 SAY CHR(218)-fB4B4B*B*E4B*B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4R4B4B4CHR(191) 
f 17,60 SAY ' .'4A 

? 18,59 SAY CHR(192)4B4B4B4B4B4»4B4B4B+B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4CHR(217) 
SET COLOR TO 112,7 -vs^i// 

f 17,61 SAY 'SSK: ' 
SET COLOR TO 112,9 
« 17,66 SAY DSSN 
SET COLOR TO 112,15 
t 18,68 SAY CHR(194) 

f 19,59 SAY CHR(218)4B4B+B4B4B4B4B4B4CRR(193)4B4B4B4B4B4B4B^B4B4CHR(191) 
f 20,59 SAY A4' 

^ 21,59 SAY CHR(192)4B4B4B4B4B+B4B4B4B4B+B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4CHR(217) 
SET COLOR TO 112,143 
§ 20,61 SA^ 'CONFIRM' 
STORE 'Y' TO SEL 

* ' — * 

§ 20,69 SAY '(Y/N) ' GET SEL 
READ 

SET COLOR TO 112,15 
IF SEL«'Y'.OR.SEL«'y' 

§ 18,68 SAY B 

§ 19,59 SAY ' 

8 20,59 SAY ' 

§ 21,59 SAY ' 

§ 18,40 SAY CHR(194) 

I lii ™:jis:;;;;:.";?:.";;j;;f;;;?" ""<■»' > 

§ 20,23 SAY A4' 

I lii 5:;u.';!:;:.';,';f5f;? - 

STORE ' ' TO SEL 
SET COLOR TO 112,7 

READ*^^ ^^^^^^ (Y/N)~>' GET SEL 

IF SEL-'Y'.0R.8EL»'y' 

SET COLOR TO 112,15 

§ 20,25 SAY ' 

****;;;;;*rr;;*;;* ^^^^ # 6 *********** 

SET COLOR TO 112^7 

§ 20,27 SAY 'STORAGE FILE IS IK DRIVE->' GET SEL 
R EAD 

t 22[ll 111 ''^^ ready.... ' 

\IT* 
§ 23,00 SAY ' 

5 20,27 SAY 'Proceasing your telection., 
SET COLOR TO 112,15 
$ 18,40 SAY CHR(196} 
SET COLOR TO 112,7 

IF FILE(F) 
ELSE 

' "sfsJimSr"'^ SKEmON.DBr file .tructure to floppy .tor.,e di,V,.. ' 

COPY STRUCTURE TO 4F 
ENDIF 



STORE (SEU': '♦'APPLIED') TO F 
IP FILE(F) 
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5^^^^^ ^ ^ **************************************** 

ELSE 

* "srAPpIliS''''^"* APPLIED.DBF file .tructure to floppy .torage di.k ' 

COPY STRUCTURE TO &F 
E14DIF 

STORE (SEL+': '♦'ACADEMIC') TO F 

IF FILE(F) 

ELSE 

* "sI^cJLm??"'"^ ACADEMIC.DBF file .tructure to floppy .tor.ge di.k....' 

COPY STRUCTURE TO &F 
ENDIF 
DO CASE 

CASE SEL-'A'.OR.SEL-'a' 
USE A: SKELETON 

e 22,00 SAY 'Trkntporting SKELETON. DBF record(t) to floppy ditkette.,. . ' 
APPEND FROM C:SKELETON FOR NAME-DNAME 
USE A:APPLIED 

« 27.00 SAY 'Trantporting APPLIED.DBF record(i) to floppy diskette ' 

APPEND FROM C;APPLIED FOR NAME-DNAME "^eci^e 

USE A:ACADEHIC 

« 22,00 SAY 'Trsntporting ACADEMIC.DBF record(«) to floppy diskette ' 

Screen # 8 *************************************** 

APPEND FROM CsACADEMIC FOR NAME-DNAME 
CASE SEL-'B'.OR.SEL-'b' 

USE Bi SKELETON 

e 22.00 SAY 'Trsnsporting SKELETON. DBF record(i) to floppy diskette ' 

APPEND FROM C;SKELETON FOR NAME-DNAME ^"eLce 

USE B:APPLIED 

9 22,00 SAY 'Transporting APPLIED.DBF record(s) to floppy diskette ' 

APPEND FROM CsAPPLIED FOR NAME-DNAME 
USE B:ACADEMIC 

C 22,00 SAY 'Transporting ACADEMIC.DBF record(s) to floppy diskette ' 

APPEND FROM C:ACADEMIC FOR NAME-DNAME 
OTHERWISE 
USE SEL: SKELETON 

APPEND FROM Cs SKELETON FOR NAME-PNAME 
USE SELsAPPLIED 

APPEND FROM CsAPPLIED FOR NAME-DNAME 
USE SEL:ACADEMIC 

APPEND FROM CsACADEMIC FOR KAME-DNAME 
ENDCASE 
ERASE 

SET COLOR TO 112,15 

§ 10.19 SAY 'REMOVE FLOPPY DISK IN DRIVE '♦'[ '♦SEL*'] AND STORE' 

**************************** Screen # 9 ******************************** ****** 

e 12.20 CAY 'WHILE CURRENT FILES ARE BEING PURGED!' 
STORE ' ' TO SEL 
e 00.78 SA.^ CHR(7) 

e 15.22 SAY 'PACK ALL FILES NOW (Y/N) >' GET SEL 

READ 

STORE KSEL) TO SEL 
§ 22.20 SAY ' 
USE Cs SKELETON 
GOTO TOP 

€ 22.20 SAY 'Deleting record(«) lro» SKELETON. DBF file...' 
DELETE FOR #-RCDN 
IF SEL-'Y' 



9 22.20 SAY 'Purging deleted record(s) froa SKELETON. DBF file... 
PACK 
BNDIF 

USE Cs SKELETON INDEX SKELINDX 

e 22.20 SAY 'Reindexing SKELETON. DBF file slphsbeticsllY. . . 
REINDEX ^ ^.-xxj... 

USE C:SKELETON INDEX SSN 

iJhl^ 'Reindexing SKELETON .DBFk file by Cocisl Security Number 

h EX hD E A 

SET DELETE OFF 



• • • 
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Screen # 10 

DSE APPLIED 
CO'XO TOP 

€ 22,20 SAY 'Deleting record(i) from ApyUED.DB? file... 
DELETE FOR #-RCDN 
IF SEL-'T' 

e 22,20 SAT 'Purging deleted recrdd) frott AP?LIED.DBf file... 
PACK 
ENDIF 

DSE C:APPLIED INDEX APPLINDX 

€ 22,20 SAT 'Heindejfing APPLIED. DiSi file .Iphabetf cally . . . 

R FIND EX 

DSE ACADEMIC 

GOTO TOP 

e 22,20 SAY 'Deleting record from ACADEMIC. DBF file.., 
DELETE FOR #-RCDH 
IF SEL-'T' " 

e 22,20 SAT 'Purging deleted record(s) fro« ACADEMIC. DBF file... 
PACK 
EKDIF 

USE CiACADEMIC INDEX ACADIHDX 

e 22,20 SAY 'Reindexing ACADEMIC.DKr file alphabetically.,. 
REINDEX 

***************************** Screen # 11 **************'*********************** 

USE C: ACADEMIC 
DSE CORRESPD 
GOTO TOP 

§ 22,20 SAT 'Deleting record from CORRESPD. DBF file... 
DELETE FOR #-RCDN 
IF SEL-'T' 

• e 22,20 SAT 'Purging deleted record(f) from CORRESPD. DBF file... 
PACK 
ENDIF 

USE C:CORRESPD INDEX CORRINDX 

e 22,20 SAT 'Rciadexing CORRESPD. DBF file alphabetically... 
REINDEX ' 
USE REGISTER 
GOTO TOP 

§ 22,20 SAT 'Deleting record from REGISTER. DBF file... 
DELETE FOR #«RCDN 
IF SEL-'T' 

e 22,00 SAT *?!irging deleted record(a) froa REGISTER. DBF file... 
rACK 
ENDIF 

DSE C:REGISTER INDEX XEGIINDX 

e 22,20 SAT 'Reindexing REGISTER. DBf file alphabetically... 

****«*****************«*****«*3^^^^Q ^ j2 ************************************* 

REINDEX 

SET COLOR TO 112,15 
§ 22,00 SAY ' 

^ t 

SET DELETE OFF 
RETURN 
ELSE 
SET DELETE OFF 
SET COLOR TO 15,15 
STORE ' ' TO SELl 

e 20,25 SAY 'PACK FILES NOV (Y/N) >' GET SBLl 

READ 

STORE tCSELl) TO SELl 
SET COLOR TO 112,15 
e 20,58 SAY CBR(195) 
SET COLOR TO 112,15 
STORE CBR(205) TO C 

e 20,59 SAY CWR(182)+' '4CHR(186) 

€ 19,59 SAY CHR(201)4C4C4C+d-»C+C+C+C4C4C4C+C4C4C4C4C4C4C4C4CHR'l87) 

e 21,59 SAY CWR(200)4C4C4C4C4C4C4C4C4C4C4C4C4C4C4C4C4C4C4C4CBR(168) 

SET COUn TO 112,248 

e 20,60 SAY ' Deleting record(«)' 
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****nrsnirm(j) ^""^ * 

SET COLOR TO 112,15 
USE SKELETON 
GOTO TOP 

DELETE FOR #«RCDM 
IF SELl-'Y' 

I 22.20 SAY 'Purging deleted record(s) from SKELETON .DBF file... 
PACK 

USE SKELETON tNDEX SKELINDX 

!*T«i22 'Reindexing SKELETON. DBF file alphabetically 

R£I NDEX 

USE SKELETON INDEX SSN 

Re"dEX '^*i°<J"i°8 SKELETON.DBF file by Social Security Number...' 

ELSE 
ENDIF 

§ 22,20 SAY 'Deleting record(«) from APPLIED. DBF filA... 
USE CrAPPLIED 
GOTO TOP 

DELETE FOR #-RCDN 
IF SEL1«'Y' 

€ 22,20 SAY 'Purging deleted record(a) from APPLIED. DBF fiie... 

*** screen # 14 ***** ** 

USE APPLIED INDEX APPLINDX 

REINDEX APPLIED. DBF file alphabetically 

ELSE 
EKDIF 

Usfc-ACmMIC*^*'"^ recordCs) from ACADEMIC. DBF file... 
GOTO TOP 

DELETE FOR #«RCDN < 
IF SELl-'Y' 

PACK*^^ 'Purging deleted record(«) from ACADEMIC.DBF file... 

USE ACADEMIC INDEX ACADTNDX 

REiJdEX 'R«"<^«i«>8 ACADE>*IC.DBF file alphabetically 

ELSE 
ENDIF 

USrcfcORRESPD*^'''"^ recordCt) fro^ CORRESPD.DBF file... 
GOTO TOP 

DELETE FOR #-RCDN 

**************** ***** Screen # 15 *********************************** 
IF SEL1«'Y' 

§ 22,20 SAY 'Purging deleted record(a) from CORRESPD.DBF file... 
PACK 

USE CORRECPD INDEX CORRINDX 

S 22,20 SAY 'Reindexing CORRESPD.DBF file alphabetically.. 

REINDEX J • 

ELSE 
ENDIF 

e 22,20 ^A7 'Deleting record(i) from REGISTER. DBF file... 
USE CrHEGlSTER 
GOTO TOP 

DELETE FOR #«RCDN 
IF SELl-'Y' 

€ 22,20 SAY 'Purging deleted record(i) fron. REGISTER .SBF file... ' 
PACK 

USE REGISTER INDEX REGIINDX 

REINDEX 'Reindexing REGISTER. DBF file alphabeticall 

ELSE 
ENDIF 

e 15,20 SAY ' 

SET COLOR 70 112,15 
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g^^^^^ ^ ************************************ 

€ 18,40 SAY h 
9 16,59 SAY ' 
€ 17,58 SAT A4' 
§ 18,59 SAY ' 
« 19.23 SAT 
« 20,23 SAT ' 
f 21,23 SAY ' 
# 22 00 say ' 

LOOP 

EMDIF 
ELSE 

« 16,59 SAY ' 

§ 17,58 SAY A*' 

§ 18,59 SAY ' . 

? 19,59 SAT ' 

§ 20,59 SAT ' 

« 21,59 SAT ' 

LOOP 
ENDIF 

ELSE *EOF WAS REACHED ON FIKD FUNCTIOK 
9 18,40 SAT CHR(194) 



*************************** 5^^^^^ ^ *************************************** 

STORE CHR(196) TO B 

I In'ln l^l SS^<?i!^^5*^*"*»*"***»*"*"*CHR(193)4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4:HR(191) 
5 ^U,JU SAY CHRil79;4 '4CHF(179) 

e 21,30 SAY CBR(«92)4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B+B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4B4CHR(217) 
SET COLOR TO 112,143 i^nnv^w; 

e 20,68 SAT CHR(7)4CBR(7.)4CHR(7) 
e 20,32 SAT 'RECO»J) NOT FOUND!' 
STORE 0 TO CNT 
DO VNILE CNT<50 

STORE CNT41 TO CNT 
ENDDO 

SET COLOR TO 112,15 
§ 18,40 SAY B 
e 19,30 SAY ' 
# 20,30 SAY ' 
e 21,30 SAY ' 
LOOP 
ENDIF 
ENDDO 

SET COLOR TO 112,15 
RETURN 
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Appendix C: 
Standard Welcome Letter 
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07/12/85 



UNIVERSm OF WHATEVER 
Ourname Coimnunity College 
Ourname, Ourstate 41159 



Mary Jones 

15 Main Street 

Charleston, WV 25325 

x/ear Mary Jonea: 

We are pleased to knov that you are interested in attending Ouxname 
Community College. We are sending you an application which needs to be 
returned as soon as possible Co avoid the last minute rush during the week 
of registration. 

If you have any questions or concerns abovt the application form or 
about starting school;^ please call the Student Services Office. 

Mary, please don't delay too long. The applications for many programs 
are considered on a first'-con! ; firsts-served basis. 

We are looking forward to your joining ns here at Ourname Community 
College. 

Sincerely, 



Dr. John Doe 
President 



asa aft 
Enclosure 
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GUIDELINES FOR THE VALIDATION AND INTERPRETATION OF TESTS 
USED IN ACVDEMIC ADVISING AND PLACEMENT OF ADULT LEARNERS 

Introdui:tion 



When adult learners explore the prospects of returning to school, they 
are seeking success experiences. They may have doubts and feelings of 
uncertainty, but they also are trying to determine their chances of meeting 
academic challenges and being successful. Institutions that admit adult 
learners into their programs also want students to achieve and progress 
su cessfully. The admissions process ^ including the counseling, advising, 
and placement, is a learning process that helps students integrate know- 
ledge about self including their goals and abilities with information about 
the requirements for success in a particular inelitution. 

Counseling, advising, and proper placement of new students involves 
decisions by the counselors and academic advisors as well as by the adult 
learner. Decisionmaking requires the use of accurate and relevant infor- 
mation as part of a process of interaction and participation by counselor, 
advisor, and adult learner. School staff have V-:owledge about the college's 
programs while the student possesses self-know> r<'.ge. The use of tests is 
one means in which a relationship can be established between information 
about the student and information about the courses in the college's 
programs. 

The use of valid tests in advising and placing students can help the 
counselor and adult learner seek answers to questions such as: 

• What is the student's readiness for learning in a subject 
area? 

# What level of a course is most appropriate for placement 
of a student? 
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• What resources of time, energy , effort, and support would 
the student need in order to be successful in a course? 

• Does the student have those resources? 

The goals for using tests in advising and placement of adult learners 
are to maximize the likelihood of success and to help the student: become an 
active participant in his or her own learning and future. 

This handbook has been prepared for student and developmental staff, 
academic advisors, aui other personne*^ in colleges that serve adult 
learners. The focus is on the vaxj^'lation and interpretation of tests used 
in the advising and placement process. Guidelines are provided for: 

• Validating test items for inclusion in locally developed 
tests. 

• Validating total rest and subtest scores derived from 
locally or commercially developed tests. 

• Developing and using local experience tables. 

• Interpreting test resulte with adult learners. 

Validation of Tept Items for Inclusion in Locally Developed Tests 
Introduction 

Locally developed tests have some advantages and disadvantages when 
compared to standardized tests prepared by coimnercial publishers. The 
major advantage is that a locally developed test can have test it iiS which 
are specifically dosigned for populations and uses de^ermined by local 
needs. The major disadvantage is that the local institution using the test 
xs:<\et T'izke certain that the test has items that are psychometrically good 
and meet the purposes intended. Also, the locally developed test must be 
put together in such a way so as to enhance measurement, learning, and 
decisionmakings . 
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Each test item should be validated against some criterion of success 
and have an appropriate level of difficulty before it is included in a 
locally developed test. The total test should include a sufficient number 
of items so that rhe total test score has good reliability. The arrange- 
ment of the items in a test usually starts with the least difficult items 
and proceeds to the most difficult items. 

Process for Validating Test Items 

Loc:»lly developed test items need to be validated against the criteria 
that relate to the purpose of the test. For example, one purpose of a test 
to be used with adult learners in college settings could be that of advising 
and placing students into appropriate levels of math classes. In this case 
the criterion for validation of test items is success in math class. The 
general process for validating items in a math test used for advising ana 
placement would be: 

• Students take the math placement test prior to entering 
a math course. 

• Each student's success in the math course is rated (grades 
or teacher's ratings u ^1-* be used). 

• Place the nameF of the students into three groups of 
approximately equal size according to their success. 
One^thirJ of the students' names would be placed in the 
high s> ccess group, one-third in the middle success 
group, aixd one-third in the low success group. 

0 Each student's results on the placement math test would 
be examined to determine which itemn were answered 
correctly. 

• Table 1 could be used for tabulating the results. Photo- 
ready copy for this table can be found in Appendix A. 
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Table 1 

Table for Validating Test Items 







I 


II 


III 


:v 




Students in 


Students in 


Students in 


All Students 




Low 1/3 of 


Middle 1/3 of 


High 1/3 of 








Hath Success 


Math Success 


Math 


Success 








N = 




N « 




N ^ 




Total N = 
















N of 


% 01 


N of 


% of 


N of 


% of 


N of 


% of 


Test 


Correct 


Correct 


Correct 


Correct 


Correct 


Correct 


Correct 


Correct 


Items 


Answers 


Answers 


Answers 


Answers 


Answers 


Answers 


Answers 


Answers 


1 
2 


















3 


















4 


















5 


















6 


















7 


















8 


















9 


















N 


—J 

















If an item is valid in predicting the success of students in math* the 
students in the high success group (column III) should have a higher percent 
of correct answers than the students in the low success group (column 1). 
The greater the difference between the two gro.ps the higher the validity 
of test items* The best items will show results i«i which the low success 
group had the lowest percent of correct responses^ the middle success group 
will have the next highest percent correct^ and the high success group will 
have the highest percent correct. This process of validation is called the 
known'-groufi method of validation* 
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Although an explanation of the table may be sufficient to determine 
which items are besti statistical procedures can be applied to the data to 
determine if the difference between the low group and high group is signifi- 
cant for each item. The chi-sguare method would be an adequate statistical 
procedure. For information on how to do this, consult a standard statis- 
tical textbook. 

Results tabulated in Table 1 also provide helpful information about 
the test items. The data in column IV sliov^ the percent of all students who 
answered each item correctly. In other words, column IV has information on 
the difficulty level of each item. An item is not very useful in contri- 
buting to a total test score if almost all students get the item correct 
or if almost all students get the item incorrect. Such items as a rule 
should be taken out of the test, although it is important to include a few 
items that are representative of test content at the beginning of the test 
that almost everyone can get correct. This placement of an easy test iteu 
can serve as a "warm up" for the students. 

The information in column IV can also help to determine the order or 
sequence cf items for the test. The easier itex^iS should be located in the 
beginning of the test and the more difficult items should be placed toward 
th? end of the test. 

When multiple levels of math classes are involved in the advising and 
placement of students, the test items need to be validated for each level 
of math. Some items may be valid for a low level of math but not valid for 
a high level of math. The process involving Table 1 should be repeated for 
each level of math in which counseling, advising, and placement decisions 
are made. It would not be economical to build a separate advising and 
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placement test for each level of math. One test can be developed and would 
probably be effective for all levels unless there e:c -significant differ- 
ences in content. The test should include some iteais that are valid for 
each level of math for which the test is to be used. It is possible for 
the test to include items that are valid for one level of math and neutrfil 
for another level. 

Good reliability of a locally developed test is not as difficult to 
attain as good validity. For tests designed to measure content knowledge 
and skills, reliability is related closely to the number of items included 
in the test. If the items are well constructed, if the test directions are 
clear, and if the average difficulty level of the test items is between 40 
percent to 60 percent, a test that has at least 30 items in it will usually 
have good reliability. 

Validation of Total or Subtest Scores Derived 
From Locally or Commercially Developed Tests 

IntxoJuction 

A test that is used for advising and placing adult learners needs to 
be valid for the specific uses made in a local college setting. If valid 
items are selected in developing a local test, then the total test score 
will also be valid. However, if a test is already constructed and the 
items cannot be changed, such as in a commercially developed test that has 
a copyright, then the test as a whole should be validated for local use. 
The total scores or subtest scores used for making placement decisions 
should be validated using the criteria of success in those classes which 
students enter. 
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Process for Validating Test Scores 

The known-group method, described earlier in validating test items, 
can also be used to validate test scores. The process is as follows: 

• Students take the test prior to entering the courses which 
relate to the advising and placement uses of the scores. 

• Each student's succese in the course enrolled is rated 
through the instructor's evaluation or grades. 

• The students' names are assigned to three approximately 
equal groups; high one-third, middle one-third, and low 
one-third. 

• The scor^^s of zhe students assigned to each group are 
recorded and averaged. 

• Table 2 can be used for tabulating the results. Photo- 
ready copy for this table can be found in Appendix A. 

Table 2 

Table for Validating Test Scores 





I 

Students in 
Low 1/3 of 
'lacs 

N = 


r 

II 

Students in 
Middle 1/3 
Class 

N « 


III 
Students in 
High 1/3 of 
Class 

N » 


IV 

All Students 
Total N « 










Test Scores 


Frequency 


Frequency 


Frequancy 


Frequency 


30 (highest 

29 score) 

28 

27 

26 

3 (lowest 
score) 










Average Score 
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Table 2 can be used to record how frequently each score is obtained by 
students in the low, middle, or high success groups. The. recording is made 
simply by placing a mark beside the score under column I, II, or III. 
Column IV is used to record the frequency of scores made by the total group 
of students. The scores in each column are then averaged. If the C;est is 
valid, the average score in column III should be higher than the average 
score in column I. The .greater the difference between the average of column 
III and the average of column I, the greater the validity of the test. 

Statistical procedures can be applied to the data to determine if the 
differences between the average of the low group and the average of the high 
group is significant. The t-test method would provide an adequate statis- 
tical piocedure. For information on how to do this, consult a standard 
statistical textbook. 

Developing Local Experience Tables 

Introduction 

Experience tables can be very useful in the process of advising and 
placing adult learners. The best experience tables are those developed for 
use at the local level. An experience table is basically a description of 
what prii'r students with certain test scores have experienced in the course 
or courses for which the teat is valid. An experience table is also another 
means of showing the predictive validity of tests. The purpose for coun- 
selors and academic advisors using experience tables is to show incoming 
students what has occurred in the past with other students with similar 
scores on the test. If students had difficulty, then help can be given in 
alerting them to potential difficulties and in planning ways of overcoming 
them before they happen. 
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Process of Developing Experience Tables 



An experience table is a scattergram showing the relationship between 
test scores and grades achieved in a course. If the test is valid, 
students who have high test scores will tend to have high grades and 
students with low test scores will tend to have low grades* 

The process of developing a local experience table is as follows: 

t Have a record of test scores made by students prior to 
taking a course. 

• Record the grades earned by the students at the end of 
the course. 

• Prepare an experience table by putting a frequency check 
in the box that corresponds to each student's test score 
and grade. Table 3 is an illustration of a form that 
can be used. Photoready copy for this table can be found 
in Appendix A. 

• Experience tables from several sections of the same 
course can be combined to form a single experience 
table that can be used to provide academic advisors 
and students with helpful information in considering 
placement. Tables for special sections designed for 
developmental or remedial purposes should be ke; t 
separate and used to prepare experience tables for 
advising and placement in these courses. 
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Table 3 
Experience Table 





Course Grade 




Test Score 


W 


I 


F 


10 


c 


B 


A 


Total 


(high) 30 






















29 
























28 






















27 
























26 
























25 






















24 




















1 


23 




















1 


i 


















(low) 4 




















Total 



















Use of Experience Tables 

Experience tables can be helpful to students or they can be harmful to 
8tudent;8. It all depends on hov the tables are used* The following are 
some concepts which should be kept in mind when experience tables are used 
for decisionmr/King purposes. 

• What has hap* in the past does not necessarily luean 
it will hapv^-u in the future. 

• Ihe average academic performance of a group of people c;in 
be predicted fairly well but the performance of an indi- 
vidual cannot be predicted as well. 
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• The purpose of using experience tables is to lower the 
predictive ability of a test score. That is, if a test 
score indicates potential difficulty, then the counselor 
and student can plan ways to overcome that potential 
difficulty and work toward success • 

• Test scores are not tue ouiy indicator of a student's 
readiness to enter a course. 

• Any test has a standard error of measurement, A student 
will not achieve the same score if testing is repeated. 

• A test score may increase if a student takes the same 

r test again due to practice effect,, particularly if the 
time interval between testing is short. 

An experience table provides important information for course planning 
and is a visual means of communicating with a student. The counselor and 
student can sit together and examine how the student's test score compares 
with other students in the past. The student and academic advisor or 
counselor can share thoughts and plan ways in which the student can achieve 
the most from courses to be taken. 

Additional ideas for use of experience tables and the interpretation 
of test results are included in the next section. 

Interpretation of Test Results With Adult Learners 

Test interpretation is a learning process. Two people, the academic 
advisor or counselor and student, meet together ftnd use the testing exper- 
ience as a vehicle for learning. If a need exists for planning and action, 
then decisionmaking becomes a part of the learning process. The general 
goal of test interpretation in the context of advising and placement is to 
promote students': learning aoout themselves, making information about 
course selection more meaningful, and increasing participation and involve- 
ment in decisions related to their lives. 
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Tests that have been validated for use in a local college setting 
provide a fraiaevork and language for describing some important character-- 
istics of the successful students and for identifying levels of courses in 
which students may be placed* The test score describes the level of 
academic readiness that the students have for learning the subject matter 
and the test score, when related to an experience table, can describe the 
typical impact that the course has on students who enroll. The test score 
provides a common language for describing each* 

Decisionmaking Model 

The use of test results in advising and placement can be enhanced when 

the counselor or academic advisor functions according to a decisionmaking 

model. A brief structure of such a model follows: 

A C B 

Student •s level of Student •s level of 

readiness now Educational change process success in future 

(Where am I now?) (How do I get there?) (Where am I going?) 

The decisionmaking model raictes the three guidance questions: (A) Where 
am I now?, (B) Where am I going?, and (C) How do I get there? 

Clues for answering the question of "Where am I now?" can be gotten, 
in part, from test scores* The test score gives some indication of the 
student^b academic readiness level for beginning study in a co'xse. The 
counselor should also get clues about the student *s readiness from other 
sources of information* For example, for fairly recent high school grad*- 
uates, a high school transcript may be helpful. For transfer studc^nts, a 
transcript of prior college work, or for individuals with employment exper- 
iences, the nature of their specialization are useful sources of such clues* 
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The second question "Where am I going?" relates to. both their long range 
career and life goals as veil as to the shorter range goal of being success*- 
ful in the course* Success in the course is a step in successfully reaching 
the longer range goal* 

The third question "How do I get there?" is of primary concern for both 
the advisor and student* This question raises thoughts about whether or not 
interventions may be necessary or are needed and can be made by school 
personnel to help promote success in reaching the goal. Also, the student 
can consider what special time management techniques, study skills, support 
systems, etc*, will help or enhance the prospects for success* Also, 
another way of thinking about the third question is: "What price will I 
need to pay in order to move from where I am now to where I want to go?" 

An experience table relates only to the first and second questions* 
The table shows the relationship between the test scores (where I am now) 
and success in a course (where I want to be)* It would seem from looking 
at an experience table that the level of success is predicted by the level 
of the test score* However, the third question of "how do I get there" 
brings in the elements of student's efforts and strategies for uiaximizing 
learning* This third area is also more under the control of the student* 
A student whose t3st score is low n^ay have a low probability of success, 
according to past experiences of students* However, this student may be 
more motivated and resourceful in using strategies for effective learning* 
This studant may be more successful than expected and thus "beat" the 
prediction* Through working with a student, strategies may be designed to 
negate u "predicted" outcome* This effort to plan special strategies for 
learning may not occur without knowing about the student's level of 
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readiness and how it relates prospects for success in a course. The test 
score and the experience tables thus become tools for helping the adult 
learner 

Components of a Test Interpretation System 

' Test interpretation skills are needed by school staff (counselors and 
advisors) if the testing experiences and the test results are to further 
student learning. A test interpretation session that will promote such 
learning should include the following components. 

• Recalling test experience. 

• Reviewing purpose of testing. 

• Making a factual description of test score. 

• Integrating other relevant information about student. 

• Making inferences about possible outcomes. 

• Facilitating planning and deciding in context of 
student's overall grades. 

Helping the student recall his or her experiences in taking the test 

is a beneficial way to start the test interpretation session. The 

counselor may ask what the student thought or felt while taking the test. 

The student can describe anything that happened during the testing. Did 

the student have some special problems that may have raised doubts as to ^ 

whether or not the test scores are appropriate in describing his or her 

skills? The recall process allows the student to participate in the 

discussion. The test score is a description of the student's performance 

during the test experience and may or may not be representative of his or 

her actual ability to determine that the test interpretation should start 

by looking at the test experience through the student's eyes. For example » 
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the student may have been ill, tired, or upset or may even have forgotten 
their eyeglasses on the day of the test* 

The test interpreter and the adult learner should have a common under- 
standing about the purpose for taking the test* Since the test score is to 
be used for advising and placiug students, the test taking was initiated by 
the institution rather than the student* The student should know why the 
test was given and how results are used and how it might be helpful in 
planning and deciding* 

The test score should be described factually* The basic fact is that 
the test score is a description of how the student responded to the items 
on the test* If experience tables are used, another fact which can be 
described is that a certain percentage of students who had test scores 
similar to this student's score received, in the past, certain grades in a 
course* At this point in time, emphasis should be placed on facts not 
inferences* For example, a fact might be that the student had a low score 
on a math test* An inference would be that the student has low math skills* 
A fact might be that, from information on an experience table, students with 
similar scores performed a certain way in a course* An inference would be 
that this student will also perform the 3ame way as the other students did* 

After factual descriptions are made of the test scores, the student 
can be helped to describe other information about himself or herself which 
relates to the test score and to the purpose of the test interpretation 
session* If the session is focusing on math skills, the student can 
describe how he or she functioned in high school math classes or in other 
life experiences involving math* This added information can be used to 
confirm or reject the test scores as being appropriate* 
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Inferences can be made^ if necessary, by combining information from 
the test score and other information which the student has about himself or 
herself* Inferences about the ability or skill level of a student or about 
how the student might perform in the future if placed in a certain course 
should be reached through vuutual discussion and collaboration between the 
advisor and student* 

:Making decisions and plans should also be a process in which both 
advisor and student participate. The counselor can share ideas and the 
student can share ideas. Using the decisionmaking model, the advisor and 

r 

Student focus on the questions **Uhere am I going?'' and "How do I get there?'' 
Such participation makes the admissions process and placement a learning 
process for the student. The advisor cim help students develop /greater 
understanding of the relationship between themselves and the requirements 
for success, participate in decisions affecting their own lives, and derive 
the meaning essential to learning in making the commitment to return to 
school. 

Counselors and academic advisors need resources if they are to help 
adult learners benefit from tests and test interpretation. They need to 
have time to work with students. They also need the support -of other col- 
lege personnel to collect information for use in establishing the validity 
of tests and in developing experience tables. These guidelines require 
cooperative working relationships among the personnel in the college setting. 
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Appendix A: 
Photoready Copies of Tables 1-3 
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Course Number 
Instructor 



Date 



Test Used 

(version or date) 



Table for Validating Test Items 
(Table 1, page 9C) 





1 


I 


II 


III 


IV 




Students in 


Students in 


Students in 


All S 


tudents 




Low 1/3 of 


Middle 1/3 of 


High 1/3 of 








Math Success 


Math Success 


Math Success 








N » 




N « 




N « 




Total ] 


















N of 


I of 


N of 


Z of 


N of 


Z of 


N of 


Z of 


Test 


Correct 


Correct 


Correct 


Correct 


Correct 


Correct 


Correct 


Correct 


Items 


Answers 


Answers 


Answers 


Answers 


Answers 


Answers 


Answers 


Answers 
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Course Number. 



Date 



Insttuctor 
106 



Test Used 

(version or date) 



Table for Validating Test Scores 
(Table 2, page 93) 



Students in 
Low 1/3 of 
Class 

N « 



II 

Students in 
Middle 1/3 

Class 
N « 



III 
Students in 
High 1/3 of 

Class 
N « 



IV 

All Students 



Total N 



Test Scores 



Frequency 



Frequency 



Frequency 



Frequency 



Average Score 
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Course Number 



Test Used 



Date of Norms 
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Experience Table 
(Table 3, page 98) 





Course Grade 




Test Score 


W 


I 


F 


D 


c 




A 


Total 






















































; w 










- 
























































































































































































































































































Total 
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CONCEPT PAPER FOR lOLWREE TELEPHONE ACCESS NUMBER 

Introduction 

Toll-free numbers have been used extensively and successfully in 
businesses as a vay of providing a convenient service for the public and to 
help increase business* In addition> nany educational institutions have 
set up hotlines to serve the public in a variety of ways* 

Tho Appalachia Educational Laboratory U Lifelong Learning Program 
(LLP) research efforts have focused on: (1) identifying the factors that 
facilitate and/or impede adults in successfully completing the admissions 
process for entry into postsecondary education; and (2) developing and 
validating interventions that will enhance the facilitating factors and 
moderate the effect of the impeding factors affecting adults in making the 
commitment to return to school* 

The toll-free telephone access number was identified as an important 
means for enhancing facilitating factors related to the first step of the 
admissions process involving encouragement from others » personal competence 
and better future> and employment improvement; and moderate impeding factors 
related to apprehensions about self and learning ability through immediate 
access to institutional staff* This service is particularly important for 
postsecondary schools serving rural areas or areas where telephone exchanges 
involve toll charges* 

Overview and Objectives 

This intervention involves using toll-free tel«!phone service so 
prospective adult students can call to ask questions and talk with insti- 
tutional representatives about personal concerns and questions* 
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The toll-free telephone, service addressee the problem of adults being 
reluctant to initiate contact with an institution to get information about 
requirements for admission and programs offered. The intervention has been 
designed to meet the following objectives. 

• Provide prospective adult students with a convenient 
means of responding to recruitment initiatives and to 
ask questions about attending school* It also provides 
a means for adults to make an initial contact with an 
institution and talk vith representatives about personal 
concerns and interests. Eliminates need for adults to 
pay for a call» irrite to the school^ or make a txip to 
establish v^itial contact vith the institution* 

• Establish conditions that vill enable adults to engage 
in learning associated vith admissions through person-* 
alized contact and follov-up. 

• Increase the efficiency of a variety of recruitment 
activities by making it easier for adults to respond to 
recruitment initiatives and begin the admissions process. 



Operating Procedures 



When the decision is made to offer the service of a toll**free access 
number* institution personnel should start planning approximately six 
months ahead of the proposed starting date. The ideal time to offer this 
service is when recruitment activities begin for an upcoming semester or 
quarter. It is important to consider such things as the time needed for 
adults to apply for financial aid and receive it prior to the beginning of 
school . 

As part of the planning phase* a telephone company representative 
should be contacted and asked to meet vith institution personnel to explain 
the types of service offered and their costs. In deciding vhat type of 
service to select all possible alternatives should be looked at. 
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The geographical location of the institution should be considered in 
determining the advantages of using interstate as veil as intrastate tele- 
phone services • Also, it is important to consider the prospective student 
market in telephone exchange areas that are not included in the school's 
calling area. The benefits of using the toll~*free telephone service can be 
determined by using the front of a telephone directory and conducting a 
calling area exchange analysis. The objective would be to identify the 
exchange numbers included within the institution's service area that cannot 
be reached without tolls. If this area represents a viable market, the 
toll-*free service should be considered. Decisions also need to be made 
regarding targeting this service to the geographical areas affected by toll 
charges to reduce the costs of the service by encouraging prospective 
students within non-toll areas to use regular telephone service. 

The advertisement campaign for the toll-free number should be well 
planned far enough in advance of the registration period. Advertisement 
should be specific and state that the toll-free telephone service is for pey 
or pyospeytive students (see Appendix A for examples). Announcements should 
be released to radio, television, and newspapers— and in posters and flyers 
distributed throughout the conmiunity. The toll-free number could be added 
to course schedu?ca or other types of admissions documents that are picked 
up by students or go out to other locations for distribution. 

Once the telephone is installed it should be located on a special desk 
or table away from the center of admissions, office activity. The telephone 
should have two separate lines if the toll-free number and a local number 
are to be used. This would eliminate the use of the toll-free ntimber by 
people located within a local calling area. Both telephone numbers could 
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be placed on all advertisements such as *'If you are located within the 

area, call / ^ : or if you are located outside this area, 

call our toll-free number which is / - In addition, on the table 

or desk where the telephone is located, there should be adequate space for 
recording information on the log sheet* 

One or two people should have full responsibility for answering the 
phone and recording information. Procedures should be set up and responsi- 
bility assigned for mailing application materials, catalogs, and other types 
of information requested. Financial aid and related information should be 
added to the list of materials to be mailed to eliminate as much as possible 
having to contact other staff for special information requests. 

A daily log sheet should be maintained and contain the following: 
date, page number, information requested, i.e., schedule (location), appli- 
cation materials, catalog, bus schedule, financial aid application, other; 
and columns for comments, caller's name, address, phone number, and a space 
to check if the caller is a prospective student. The log sheets will pro- 
vide a means for categorizing the different types of information requested 
as well as the demand for particular types of information. The chart on 
the following page represents how data collected are categorized for a 
complete summary of the types of calls received. 

To make it easier to record the most frequent requests and materials 
to be mailed, a numerical code should be devised. For example, number one 
could be used for an application packet request, number two for a cat&log 
request, etc. In addition, the person who implements the follow-up should 
initial the log sheet when action is completed. (See Appendix B for an 
example of a log sheet with entries.) 
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Chart 1 
Sutnmary of Calls Received 



INITIAL INQUIRIES 


FINANCIAL AID 


SCHEDULE - NAIN 
CAMPUS 


SCHEDULE • OFF 
CAMPUS 


INDIVIDUALS AND 
SPECIAL ASSISTANCE 


BOOK STORE 


BUS SCHEDULE 


VETERAN 
INFORMATION 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


MISCELUNEOUS 


Registration 
InforMtlon (21) 

Application 
Packtt (42) 

Tuition Costs 
(6) 

CaUl09 (47) 
Testing (10) 

Orientation New 
Students (6) 

CLEP (1) 

Admissions (2) 

Nursing Appli- 
cation (2) 

GEO (2) 


General InforM- 
tlon (105) 

Applications (27) 


InforMtlon on 
Various Classes 

(132) 

Schedules (38) 
Night Classes (8) 


Duchinan County 
Nursing Progra* 
(29) 

GrahaM (11) 
Off Canpus (1) 
Grundy (79) 
Haysl (8) 
Council (3) 
Garden (3) 
Castletfood (13) 
Hurley (6) 


Honaker (1) 
lostic (1) 
Snith (21) 
Farrls (18) 
Lotlto (16) 
Cyphers (1) 
LeRoy (1) 
Harris (1) 
Moore (5) 
Haskin (1) 
OpIU (2) 
Robinson (1) 
Hurphy (1) 
VanHook (1) 
Coapton (1) 
Lester (1) 
Griffin (1) 
Bevlns (2) 
Sullivan (1) 
Bishara (2) 
Flers (1) 
King (2) 
Absher (1) 
NorMn (1) 
Proffitt (1) 
Bartley (1) 
Horton (1) 
Aess (1) 
Eng. Div. (1) 
Cont. Ed. (6) 
Bus. Div. (3) 
Library (I) 

kiwi f \ 

Elec. Div. (1) 
Need to talk with 
counselors (3) 

Ujinfarf Mituirm /1\ 
Nsnbeii ■uvice \v| 


16 


10 


11 


Grade Change (2) 

Change In Curric- 
ulum (5) 

Checking on Tran- 
scripts (8) 

Transfer Guide 
(4) 

Checking on Dlp- 
lo^^a (1) 

Rir Foras (2) 

Transferring 
Classes FroR CVC 
to SVCC (1) 

Drop Class (4) 


Info on career (1} 

Buchanan Hospital need- 
ed 50 applications (1) 

Wanted to know If he 
could get paid (1) 

Work study check (1) 

Classes start (3) 

Plans to stop by (1) 

Caller hung up (8) 

Driver Garden Bus (1) 

Driver Hurley Bus (1) 

Length of Quarter (1) 

Using locker 803 In 
Buchanan Hall (1) 

Inforoatlon on 
returning (1) 

BUAD }21-30 Instruc- 
tor's nane (1) 

Where to buy books for 
off canpus classes (I) 

Wrong number (1) 

Has not registered- 
will not attend (1) 

Driver Hanun Bus (1) 

Room # of class (1) 

If classes closed (1) 

Social Sec paper (1) 

Refund (1) 

Library hours (1) 

Needs to talk to her 
Instructors (1) 


Total: 139 


132 




153 


106 


16 


10 


11 


27 


34 


j Percent: 17.9 


17.0 


22.9 


19.7 


13.7 


2.0 


1.3 


1.4 


3.5 


4.4 
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Specific suggestions should be developed to help callers^ with special 
requests not pertaining to admissions » contact the people they are calling 
or get the information they need* In addition^ callers who are reluctant 
to give their names and addresses should be encourage d to call back if they 
are interested in receiving more information in the mail. Also, callers 
should be encouraged to come to school and talk with a s1:udent services 
staff member* 

This intervention can also be used with a related LLP intervention, 
tho Admissions Management Information Tracking System (ADMITS). The ADMITS 
intervention is a microcomputer system tiaat is used to track students through 
all steps of the admissions process. Therefore, the data collected on the 
daily log sheets can be entered into the system and, as a result, admissions 
staff can tell how many prospective students are in the admissions process, 
how many prospective students are at each stage of the admissions process, 
names and addresses of prospective students to receive application materials, 
who has received application materials and has not responded, etc. With 
this type of information, follow-up letters can be sent out to prospective 
students needing help. 

The toll-*free telephone access number intervention could also be used 
prior to and in conjunction with the LLP intervention, the Information 
Booth. This interyention is an information facility providing services to 
adult students* Manned by work study students, general information is 
disseminated concerning programs offered, admissions procedures, forms, 
registration, etc.; referral is made to the proper institutional staff if 
more specific information and assistance are needed. In addition a roster 
of all prospective students in kept for subsequent follov-*up. 

*. 
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This intervention has been designed to address three basic problems: 
(1) overload on admissions office staff during admissions, (2) adults not 
having an opportunity to interact and ask questions when getting information, 
and (3) adults becoming confused in new surroundings and discouraged easily, 
particularly if they are not able to find out what they want or locate the 
people they need to talk with. 

Evaluation 

There is a need to evaluate the toll-Jree access number to make sure 
the objectives have been met* This will allow for identification of 
changes that need to be made for the purpose of improving the operational 
procedures* It will also allow for a decision to be made as to the value 
of the toll-free access number to the institution* There are two recom- 
mended ways to collect data for this evaluation: (1) maintain log sheets, 
and (2) informal interviews with the workers* 

Informal interviews should be held with the person responsible for 
maintaining the toll-free access number* Ask for his/her evaluation and to 
identify any problems he/she may have encountered* This information can 
also be logged and used to improve the overall bperation of the toll-free 
access number* 

The toll-free access number can serve people prior to and at the time 
of registration and even through the end of the Ifte registration period if 
necessary* 
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Summary 

This intervention was pilot tested at Southwest Virginia Community 
College (SVCC) during the fall of 1983 and field tested during the fall 
1984 admissions period* 

During the pilot and field tests, data were collected through the use 
of daily log sheets and interviews with personnel responsible for maintaining 
the toll-free number • Analysis of these data from the pilot test revealed a 
number of problems* Therefore, the LLP staff, in cooperation with SVCC staff, 
generated several recommendations to make more effective use of resources and 
staff time in operating the toll-free telephone service for the field test* 

In the final analysis of field test data, it was determined that the 
toll-free telephone access number accomplished the main objective for the 
intervention; however, one problem needs to be considered in making a deci- 
sion on implementing this intervention* The institution has no control over 
external callers* It is obvious, from the data collected, that once people 
discover the toll-free number is available, many will use it for more general 
purposes* A high percentage of calls unrelated to the objectives for the 
intervention were recorded during the pilot and field tests* It would be 
an institutional decision as to the value of the calls compared with the 
overall costs of the service* For example, the toll-free phone could be a 
valuable service for the institution to offer under other objectives* (A 
validation report for the Toll-Free Telephone Access^Number appears in the 
LLP Technical Report #1*) 
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Appendix A: 

Specific Examples of Toll*-Free Service Announcements 
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AREA ADULTS 
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AND 

RECENT HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES: 

NOW YOU MAY 

CRLL SVCC TOLL-FFB 

1-800-533-1548 

GET IMMEDIATE ANSWERS TO: 




SVCC b • nwmbtr of tlit Vlrginit Commtmlty CoUtgt Sy*tm 
tndbaa JSjimI Opportvnlty/AttbmtUw Aettoa JiatUtutioa 



^HOVl TO APPLY FOR ADMISSION 

^nOW TO APPLY FOR FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 

^HOW TO GET HELP IN SELECTING COURSES 

^mVf TO REGISTER FOR DAY OR EVENING 
CLASSES 

*HOW TO REGISTER FOR FULL-TIME OR 
PART-TIME ATTENDANCE 

*HOW TO REGISTER FOR SVCC COURSES 
NEAR YOUP HOME 

^I^HOW TO GET FREE TRANSPORTATION TO 
AND FROM THE SVCC CAMPUS 

4(H0W TO PREPARE FOR THE GED EXAMI- 
NATION IF YOU ARE NOT A HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATE 

TO GET QUICK ANSWERS TO ALL 
YOUR OTHER QUESTIONS ABOUT EN- 
ROLUNG AT SVCC 



TOLL-FREE UNE RINGC DIRECTLY INTO ADMISSIONS/REGISTRATION OFFICE AND FINANCIAL 
AID OFFICE. 

HOURS: MON.-THURS- 8:15 «.m.. 7p.m. 
FRIDAY- 8:15 a.m.. 5 p.m. 
THROUGH OCTOBER 5 
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FALL QUARTER CLASSES 

25 
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AREA ADULTS 

HIGM SCHOOL GRADUAT 





Free-ofiChurgei 

GET IMMEDIATE ANSWERS TO YOOR QUESTIONS ABOUT: 



★ HOW TO APPLY FOR ADMISSION 

★ HOW TO APEi.Y FOR FINANCUL ASSISTANCE 

★ HOW TO GET HELP IN SELECTING COURSES 

★ HOW to REGISTER FOR DAY OR EVENING 
GLASSES 

★ HOW TO REGISTER FOR FULL-TIME OR 
PART-TIME ATTENDANCE 

★ HOW TO REGISTER FOR SVCC COURSES 
NEAR YOUR HOME 



★ HOW TO GET FREE TRANSPORTATION TO 
AND FROM THE SVCC CAMPUS 

★ HOW TO PREPARE FOR THE GED EXAMI- 
NATION YOU ARE NOT A HIGH SCHOQL 
GRADUATE 

★ HOW TO GET QUICK ANSWERS TO ALL 
YOUR OTHER QUESTIONS ABOUT EN- 
ROLLING AT SVCC 
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THE CALL IS FREE! 



THE REST 
IS UP TO YOU. 



.AL 1-800-533-1548 

TOLL-FREE UNE RINGS DIRECTLY INTO ADMISSIONS/REGISTRATION 
OFFICE AND FINANCIAL AID OFFICE. 

HOURS: MON. • THURS • 8:13 «jn. - 7 p.in. 
FRIDAY • 8:15 aim. - 5 pjn. 
THROUGH OCTOPEii 5 

FALL QUARTEB CLASSES BEGIN 

SEPTEMBER 26 

SVCC li • iatmb«r 0f ih§ VMnt* Community Cdll«9« Sy$Utm 
Md it an I^uW Q|i|»ortttii/ty/Amrm«^ 




WRITER: 



Admissions Office 



RELEASE DATE: 



linmediately 



RADIO SPOT 



A toll-free telephone to Southwest Virginia Community College 
is now open to adults who ar« thinking of enrolling for the fall 
quarter on September 25th. By dialing 1-800-533-1548, callers 
may receive answers to questions about being admitted to the 
College, day and evening class schedules, classes at off-campus 
locations, bus transportation to campus, and student financial aid. 
The number again is 1-800-533-1548. 




-30- 
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SVCCiiM member of the Virginia Community CoUeit System 




Offtct of Atblie jR/oriMtjer. O. Bex SVCC • KtMinit, 34642 • Wtplwin; (703)»64 «SS 




WRITER: Admissions Office 



RELEASE DATE: 



Iininediately 



RADIO SPOT 



Southwest Virginia Conimunity College has installed a toll-free 
telephone for use by area adults. Persons who want information about 
enrolling in college, day or evening classes, off-campus classes, bus 
transportation, or financial aid are invited to call SVCC, free of 
charge until October 5th, at 1-800-533-1548. 
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WRITERS Admissions Office RELEASE DATE: j^ediately 

TOLL-FREE PHONE INCTALLED AT SVCC 

Southwest Virginia Community College officials have announced 
the opening of a toll--f ree telephone which will allow adults of the 
Collegers four-county service region to call the campus free of 
charge. The toll-free line, assigned the number oif 1-800-533-1548, 
will enable area residents to call directly to SVCC^s Admissions 
Office for answers to questions relating to their possible enroll- 
ment in fall quarter classes on September 25. 

This marks the second year that a toll-free line to the 
College has been available to adults of the region. During the 
four-week period leading up to the opening of classes last fall, 
nearly 1,000 calls were received on the toll-free line. Most 
questions were about the process of being admitted to the College, 
day and evening classes, classes being taught at off -campus 
locations, free bus transportation to the College, provided by 
the counties served, and about qualifying for financial aid. 

Financial support for the toll-free telephone line was made 
available to SVCC through a grant from the Appalachian Education 
Laboratory (AEL) • The College participates with AEL in a long- 
range research project with implications. for adults throughout 
the nation. Called the Lifelong Learning Program, the project 
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Studies ways in which college entrance, and the learning process,^ 
can be made smoother ^or adults (described as persons 22 years of 
age or older, for the study) • One of the items identified in the 
study as making the decision to enter college much easier for 
adul^ts was the establishment of a toll-free telephone, thus the 
decision to support such a line at' Southwest Virginia Community 
College. 

Dr. Charles King, SVCC President, stated that the toll-free 
telephone has stimulated the trend for students to enroll in colleg 
classes in greater numbers. He speculated that the opportunity to 
learn about the services of the College, without having to pay for 
long-distance call, would help at least as many area adults this 
year as in the fall of 1983. lot of our area residents are 
looking for ways to improve their career futures, and enrollme* \. 
in day or evening classes cit the College is proving to be one 
certain avenue tow2ird improvement? through use of this toll-free 
telephone, answers to quest ic^ns about enrollment, attendance, 
and financial aid can be right at their fingertips, King said. 

The toll-free telephone will be in operation between the 
hours of 8:15 am and 7 pm, Mondays through Thursdays, until 
October 5. Area residents, especially those in the adult age 
category, are urged to use the line for answers to their enroll- 
ment questions. 
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Appendix B: 
Daily Log Sheet With Entries 
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CONCEPT PAPER FOR INFORMATION BOOTH 
Introduction 

Adults who consider returning to school are found to be apprehensive 
in part because they are not familiar with postsecondary institutions or 
their requirements for admissions, the campuses, buildings, locations of 
college offices and services, or the college staff. In addition, many do 
not know where or how to seek the help they need* 

The Appalachia Educational Laboratory's (AEL) Lifelong Learning Program 
(LLP) research efforts have focused on: (1) identifying the factors that 
facilitate and/or impede adults in successfully completing the admissions 
process for entry into postsecondary education; and (2) developing and 
validating interventions that will enhance the facilitating factors and 
moderate the effect of the impeding factors affecting adults in making the 
commitment to return to school. 

The information booth was identified as an important means for 
esihancing the facilitating factors of institutional information and services; 
and for moderating the effect of impeding factors of confusion/unfamiliarity 
with the institutional process and tbe lack of information and services. In 
addition, it has been designed to address three basic problems: (1) overload 
on admissions office staff during registration periods, (2) information 
services not being located in prominent easy*-to*-locate parts of the campus, 
and (3) iidults not having an opportunity to interact and ask questions when 
seeking admissions information. 
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Overview and Objectives 

This intervention is an information facility providing services to 
students* General information is disseminated on topics such as programs 
cffered» admissions proccdures» application forms» registration» and 
directions; and referral is made to proper institutional staff when more 
specific information and assistance are needed. In addition> a roster of 
all prospective students is kept for subsequent follow--up« 

The specific objectives of this intervention are as follows* 

• Provide general information to adults concerning programs 
offeredy admissions proceduresi forms* etc* 

• Refer adults to the proper institutional staff for more 
specific information and assistance, if necessary* 

• Reduce the need for admissions office personnel to provide 
this type of service during critical periods i such as 
registration* 

• Develop a roster of all prospective students that includes 
their addresses, phone numbers, and a list of materials/ 
information provided* This roster will be used for subse- 
quent follow*-up on all students served* 

• Provide an informal atmosphere where adults feel at ease 
when they request information and will feel comfortable 
about returning for additional help and information* 

Design of Information Booth 

The ideal operational time for the information booth corresponds to 
the times during wiie year when recruitment and admissions activities are 
the highest* For example, recruitment activities are usually high during 
the spring term for high school seniors in area high schools and in late 
summer for fall term adults* The booth might be operated during these 
periods when traditional students and parents are encouraged to visit the 
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campus during the spring and in the fall to accommodate both traditional 
students and their parents' and prospective adult students at the time news- 
paper, radio, and television announcements are started for fall admissions 
and registration* Advertising can also mention the information booth so 
prospective students have, a place to go when they come on campus. The 
information booth can also be operated on special school occasions such as 
parents' meetings, oriontation programs, theatrical performances, cpen 
houses, and for other civic events. 

The information booth should be located in a strategic place where it 
will be visible and accessible to visitors as they enter the buildings. 
However, it should not obstruct the normal flow of traffic. Also, the 
location should be equipped with a telephone jack to provide phone service 
when the booth is xn operation. 

The number of booths needed will depend upon the sise of the school. 
For an institution with one building, it is recommended that one booth be 
used that will allow four people to work comfortably during a busy time 
period, i.e., the two weeks prior to registration. For a school that has 
several buildings on '*ts campus, it is recommended that one booth be placed 
in or near the entrance of each building located nearest the visitor 
parking area(s). This would help people on campus for the first time. In 
addition, signs pointing to the location of the information booths could be 
placed in appropriate places. 

An information booth, in the sense of physical appearances, can range 
from the use of a conference table to movable counters-high units. 
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If a conference table i8 usedi the recommended aize is 3' x 8 or.lO'« 
The number of tables uaed would depend upon several factors, i«e«, number 
of people tending the tables at a time, amount of printed materials on 
display and available for handouts, whether or hot a telephone is available 
at the booth, and the size of the »ea where the booth is located. However, 
adequate table space needs to he available for log sheets to be maintained 
and there sho*ild to be a convenient space for a telephone. A table may 
also be placed behind the information table so it can be used for other 
work assignments when the information staff are not busy. 

A few problems might be encountered when using a conference table. 
One is the height. These tables are usually too low, therefore making it 
difficult for people to fill out; forms. Also, when it is not in use, the 
table and all of the materials may have to be gathered up and carried to 
another location for storage. 

Portable Counter-hitt^ Units 

This type of unit should be approximately 45*' high, 6* in length, and 
30" wide. It should have display racks along the sides for inexpensive 
materials; locking cabinets under the counter for storage of catalogs, 
application forms, etc.; and a telephone. 

Another Alternative is to have an information booth built to meet 
specifications for a permanent location on campus that would contain the 
same kinds of hardware as mentioned above, i.e., display racks, etc. 
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Set^p of Information Booth 

To make the tables or portable units more attractive^ it is suggested 
that a large colored tablecloth (maybe school colors) be used with the 
school's name printed across the front* This cloth should be hung across 
the table or unit that will face the main entrance^. In addition^ large 
"information'' signs may be placed on the vails behind or adjacent to the 
table* Handout materials could be placed in display racks for easy access* 

Recommendations on Implementation and Operation 

The following are recommendations to be considered prior to the iuple-* 
mentation of the information booth* 

Type of Information to be Disseminated 

There are two basic types of information usually dispersed: printed 
and verbal* 

Printed materials might include: program brochures or brochures on 
any subject that vould be pertinent to a prospective student; admissions 
documents such as schedules of classes offered^ testing information^ 
financial aid forms^ applications for admissions^ tuition rateSy add/drop 
forms 9 withdrawal forms » applications for refund of registration feeSy etc* 
and general information such as catalogs^ schedules of off-*campus courses^ 
and campur; maps* 

For verbal information^ it is recommended that typical questions and 
answers be written down to provide an information resource for people 
operating the information booth* 
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In addition} for people wanting to meet with faculty members, counse- 
lors, advisors, financial aid officers, or administrative staff, a telephone 
would be helpful so workers could call to see if the person is available or 
set up appointments. 

Log Sheets 

^ daily log sheet (see Appendix A) should be maintained and contain 
the following information: date, information requested (schedule of 
classes - evening, regular, off-campus; application materials; catalog; 
veteran's information; financial aid information; and other), comments, 
visitor's name, address, phone number, and a space to check if a person is 
a prospective student. The log sheets will provide a means for categorizing 
the different types of information requested as well as the demand for 
particular types of information. It also allows for the identification of 
the population served — new students, returning students, or adults. In 
addition to the log sheet, a record should be kept of all questions asked. 
With this record, questions can be categorized and over a period of time a 
record developed of the kinds of questions being asked, and the need for 
any additional materials. From this record, a brochure listing the most 
popular questions along with the appropriate answers could be either 
developed or refined. 

Personnel 

There are several ways of staffing the information booth. They are as 
follows. 

Work study students . These people are very good prospects becauise 
they are students themselves and would have a tendency tc^ put people at 
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ease acd, in addition, they are usually familiar with the school and ths 
staff. Bovever, to keep the booth operational at all tines there vould be 
a need to hire enough of these students in order for them to rotate and 
arrange their work schedules around their classes. 

Volunteer a . This is a very good source for prospective vorkera* 
Retired individuals are usually villing and very enthusiastic to help with 
community activities. However, local and state laws on the use of volun*- 
teers should be checked as well as liability insurance coverage* 

Admissions office staff . This would be the ideal source of workers. 
If an admissions office staff is large enough, individuals could be assigned 
to the information booth or rota^'ed for shorter periods of time to either 
support work study students or provide direct information services. 

Pgyspppel Training 

The most important thing for the successful operation of an information 
booth is the training of personnel. A training period should allow enough 
time for these people to become very familiar with all aspects of the admis- 
sions process, including institutional services, staff, building location, 
and admissions forms and how to help people fill out their forms. It is 
recommended that one person from the admissions office be assigned the task 
of conducting the information booth service and helping these workers during 
the first week of operation to assure that correct information is being 
disseminated. However, it should be made clear to the workers that when 
4uestions are asked that they cannot answer, they are to make referrals to 
the proper persons for correct answers. The workers should never give out 
information they are not sure about. 
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LLP Ro lilted Interventions 

The Lifelong Learning Program haa three related interventions that may 
also be developed and used with the information booth: (l) the Audiovisual 
Information Development Guide » (2) the Toll-Free Telephone Access Number, 
and (3) the Admissions Kanagement Information Tracking System* 

The Audiovisual Information Development Guide consists of instructions 
on hov to develop a sound slide/tape program on: (1> the application pro*- 
cessi (2) the academic advising process, and (3) the registration process* 
If these three audiovisuals were developed, they could be used effectively 
at the information booth to fully explain all three processes to prospective 
students* 

The Toll-Free Telephone Access Niunber intervention was designed to 
provide adult students vith a convenient means of responding to recruitment 
initiative's ond to ask questions about attending school and talk with 
institutional representatives about personal concerns and interests* It 
eliminates the need for adults to call or vrite to school or !aake trips to 
establish initial contact vith the institution* Tais intervention could 
precede the information booth, and through the use of the toll-free number, 
personnel could encourage callers to come in and visit the information 
booth for any help they might need* 

The Admissions Management Information Tracking System intervention is 
a microcomputer system that is used to track students through all steps of 
the admissions process* Therefore, the data collected on the daily log 
sheets can be entered into the system and, as a result, admissions staff 
can tell hov many prospective students are in the admissions process, hov 
many prospective students are at each stbp of the admissions process, names 
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and addrasi^s of prospective students to receive application nateri ^s, vho 
has received application materials and has not respondedi etc. With thie 
type of information I follov-up letters can be sent out to prospective 
students needing help* 

Evaluation 

There is a need to evaluate information booth services to make sure the 
objectives are being met« This vilX help identify changes that need to be 
made to improve operational procedures. There are several vays to collect 
data for this evaluation: maintain log sheets i conduct informal interviews 
vith the vorkersi and conduct informal interviews with a sample of people 
who received the services i either randomly during the tivse the service is 
in operation or by telephone or mail contact from the log entries. 

Interviews 

Informal interviews should be held with all workers and a limited 
number of people who use the information services. Ask for their evaluation 
of the information booths recommendations for improving the quality of the 
services^ and problems they may have encountered relating to all aspects of 
the admissions process. This information can also be logged and used to 
improve the overall operation of the information booth. 

Summary 

This intervention was tested at Ashland Community College (ACC), 
located in Afhland, Kentucky*, from November 28> 1984, through January 14| 
1985. It was operat^r^ by three work study students on a rotating basis and 
was open from 9:00 a.m« until 3:00 p.m. each day. 
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Data were collected from the information recorded on the daily log 
aheets and intervieva with personnel responsible for the information 
facility. Baaed on data collected, several problems were identified, such 
as: handout materials were limited, workers needed more training, lack of 
telephone, no method to check to see people received correct information, 
workers were not qualified, and a record of questions asked was not iTept. 
However, all personnel felt the information booth intervention was y^fy^ 
worthwhile because it met its objectives and helped to take a load off -the 
admissions office staff. ACC plans to operate this intervention year-round. 
(The Information Booth Validation Report may be found in the Lifelong 
Learning Program Technical Report #1.) 
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Appendix A; 
Daily Log Sheet 
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ACC INFORMATION BOOTH DAILY LOG SHEET 
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READING LEVEL ANALYSIS OF ADMISSIONS DOCUMENTS 



Introduction 



Conmunity colleges are associated with f e 13-14th grades or levels of 
educational attainment. These institutions, even though they have comparable 



freshman and sophomore levels of education, serve a somewhat different type 
of student population than the regular colleges and universities. Community 
college clientele include students coming directly out of high school, as 
well as a higher percentage of older and more occupationally oriented 
students. These adults are more likely to have been out of school for some 
period of time and have work and family responsibilities while attending 
echool. These adults, particularly if this is their first experience at the 
postsecondary level, will in all likelihood possess general reading skills 
at or below the 12th grade leve"? . They will have access to and read infor- 
mation about programs and admissions requirements and procedures, but will 
not necessarily understand this inforroation or understand it in the way the 
institution intended if the reading levels are too high. 

The basic objective of this intervention is to promote adult learning 
during the admissions process and to provide more effective and easy to 
understand information to adults to promote learning and development of the 
commitment to return to school. 

This intervention has been designed to enhance the effect of the facil- 
itating factors and moderate the effect of the impeding factors identified 
in the research phase of tas^j; #1. This intervention will address the speci- 
fic factor categories and documents identified by adults as being critical. 

• Institutional information, services, and opportunities. 
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- College catalog, 

, ^ Admissions information, 

- Pro£ram information. 

Information about school and programs, and 

- Registration information. 

The reading level analysis reports were prepared as part of the AEL 
LLP study of adult vocational development at Ashland Community College and 
Southwest Virginia Community College • Each report contains a detailed 
explanation and interpretation of the analysis and recommendations for 
Towering the reading level. 

The outcome of this intervention should be admissions documents written 
at the ll-12th grade level so that they become useful information resources 
that can be used by adults without undue dependence upon staff or others for 
clarification or interpretation. 



During the study of the admissions process, AEL research Ptaff 
collected copies of all of the admissions documents used with prospective 
students. These included: 

• College catalogs, 

o Application packets, 

• Program brochures, 

• Applications for federal student aid, 

• Admissions letters, 

• Advanced registration memorandums, 

• Student handbooks, and 

• Codes of student conduct. 

Reports were completed on six admissions documents for each research 
site. In addition, three reading level analyses were prepared for South- 
west Virginia Community College and included: (1) an admissions instruction 
card, (2) a brochure titled "Using Your CGP Report," and (3) a brochure 



Procedures 



titled "CGV: What It's Like." 
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Several passages of at least 100 words each were selected from each 
document for analysis. ^Jhese passagf^s usually were selected randomly from 
the following categories: the introductioni the glossary , and several 
representative passages from the major or content portion of the document. 

The passages selected were analyzed using the Minnesota Educational 
Computing Consortium (MECC) software **School Utilities, Volume 2** program* 
on an Apple II (ASK minimum capacity) microcomputer. The program can also 
be used on an ii^^ple III. Reports include the use of six different reada- 
bility tests; however, only five are applicable to this type of materials. 
The tests appropriate for use with secondary/post secondary materials are 
the Dale*-Chall, Fry, Raygor, Flesch, and Gunning-Fog. The computer printout 
reports the passage, a syllable count, and the readability results. (See 
Appendix A for an example of a computer printout.) The computer program has 
the capacity to analyze 1,000 words; therefore, to receive a total composite 
of all passages, the 1,000 word limit cannot be exceeded. This allows for 
at least eight passages averaging 90-130 words. Caution: if the limit of 
1,000 words is exceeded, the program will not run and all data must be 
re-entered. 

After the analysis had been printed, the next step was to prepare a 
summary ve^ovt. The structuring of the summary is as follows. Section I 
contains a general summary of the analyses and '.he analysis of the total 
reading level. Section II contains the summary and general conclusions. 



*This program can be purchased from: MECC Distribution Office, 2520 Broad* 
way Drive, St. Paul, Minnesota 55113-5199. School Utilities, Volume 2 
(Readability Diskette, No. 749) 6 $30.00 per diskette. School Utilities, 
Volume 2 (Readability Support Booklet, No. A-749) 6 $6.70 per booklet. 
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Section III provides a set of riecoxmnendations for lowering reading levels, 
and Section IV contains an explanation of the reading test. In some cases, 
a supplementary analysis would be run covering additional passages from the 
source document and this would become Section V. 

A further step in the analysis for the report is to develop two charts. 
Chart I, Reading Level Test Summary, has six columns. (See page 152 for an 
example of a completed chart and Appendix B for a sample worksheet.) The 
first column contains the passage number and title, and the other .five 
columns contain the grade levels related to the passage for each of the 
five tests listed across the top of the chart. This information is recorded 
from the individual passage's readability results on the computer printout. 

Chart II, Summary of Reading. Level Analysis Factors, contains ^even 
columns. (See page 153 for an example of l completed chart and Appendix C 
for a sample worksheet.) The firct column contains the passage number and 
title, and the other six cclutons contain summary data for the factors used 
in the MECC reading testt ; Each reading test employs two of the six reading 
level factors* The tests are identified across the bottom of Chart II, 
along with information on the relative importance of each factor in deter- 
mining readability for that test. This information is obtained and recorded 
from the individual passage summary from the computer printout. (For 
instructions on how to complete Chart II, see Appendix D.) Charts I and II 
are used to prepare the summary and general conclusions for Sections I and 
II of the reports. 

The section on recommendations presents information baned on the effects 
of the main predictors for each readability test. These predictors are 
explained in the section titled "Explanation of Reading Analysis." (See 
Appendix E for a copy of the explanation.) 
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In cases where the reading level for admissions materials were higher 
than desired for the target population, recommendations for lowering reading 
level were made. Passages were rewritten in many instances to show hov 
reading levels can be lowered without resorting to short choppy sentences 
and inappropriate language. 



Findings 



Reading level analysis reports on six different documents for each site 

were completed. Eleven of the 12 documents analyzed had high reading levels. 

For example, a developmental math course designed for individuals interested 

in upgrading their basic educational competencies is described as follows in 

the catalog at one research site. 

Math 05/06 

~ A developmental course in review of 
arithmetical principles and computa- 
tions, designed to develop the mathe- 
matical proficiency necessary for 
selected curriculum entrance. 
Students may reregister !cct this 
course in subsequent quarters as . 
necessary until the course objectives 
are completed. Variable hours. 
- A developmental course in review of 
algebra, designed to develop the 
mathematical proficiency necessary 
for selected curriculum entrance. 
Students may reregister for this 
course in subsequent quarters as 
necessary until the course objectives 
are completed. Variable hours. 

The reading level test summaries for this passage are as follows. 

• Dale-Chall - college graduate. 

• Fry - not valid. The 77 vbrds for this passage were in 
six sentences. This is equivalent to 7-8 sentences per 
100 words causing the reading level for the passage to 
exceed the upper limits of the Fry scale. 
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• Raygor - not valid* Of the 77 vords for this passage, 
46 vere classified as long vords and is equivalent to 
'61 long vords per 100 vords* This exceeds the Raygor 
range for scientific/professional/ technical by a 
considerable margin going off the top of the Raygor 
scale* The top of the Raygor scale is 44 long vords 
vith average sentence lengths of 3*2 to 6*3 sentences 
per 100 vords* . 

• Flesch - college graduate* 

• Gunning-Fog - 20*7* 

This report pr6vides a discussion of the findings and examples of the 
reading level analysis conducted on selected admissions documents used by 
adults during the admissions process* Documents reported on are from vhat 
vill be referred to as research site A /\nd research site B and are organised 
as foUovs* 

Pages 151^154 contain an analysis and charts for the community college 
system catalog for research Site A« 

Pages 154*161 contain an analysis and charts for the admissions letters 
from research site B4 In additlcih, the charts containing the analysis for 
the admissions letters frori site A a presented on pages 162-163* 

Aszother exavtple cf admiscions materials is the application packet that 
provides information pertaining to procedures to folt^'^v when applying for 
admission* It also contains a general information section that includes 
tuition, student activity fee, vehicle registration, etc* A r )ading analy-* 
sis vas conducted on tb,e application packet for research site B* The 
analysis of this packet; is presented on pages 164-165* 

Program brochures artt also very important admissions information* 
Prospective adult students ere more likely to pick up a program brochure 
and read it before looking at a catalog* Program brochures can have very 
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positive effects if vritten at a reading level that conmunicates effec- 
tively and when «n aaple supply is available. 

Research site k had a brochure on one program, while site B had 
brochures on most of their programs. Pages 166*168 show the results of 
the reading analysis for selected brochures from site B. In addition, 
on pages 168*^172 is an example of two strategies used in rewriting the 
electronics brochure, along with charts showing reading level comparisons 
before and after the rewrites. 

Analysis of Catalog . 

The community college system catalog for research site A is used as a 
resource by prospective students to learn about the various programs and 
program requix«;ffients offered at the community college level. It is also 
uffed by enrolled students as a reference for courses and credits required to 
obtain a degree or certificate in their chosen program. In addition, the 
catalog contains information on the community college system; how to apply 
for admission; expenses and financial aid; facilities and services; and the 
academic year calendar. 

Eight passages were selected for the reading analysis. Chart I, Reading 
Level Test Summary, provides an overview of the reading level results for the 
eight passages. The total ratings for each of the individual reading tests 
are listed across the bottom of the chart. These indicate that the average 
reading level for the passages ranges from college senior (grade 16) on the 
Flesch to college graduate (scientific/professioDJil/ technical or grade 17-1-) 
on the Raygor, Gutming«-Fog, and Dale^hall tests. 
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Chart II, Summary of Reading Level Analysis Factors, organizes the 
reading level results for comparison purposes. It displays data on the 
factors used for the MECC reading tests. Each test used employs two of the 
six factors shown across the top of the chart. The tests are identified 
across the bottom of Chart II, along with information on the relative 
importance of each factor in determining readability. 

Chart II 

Summary of Reading Level Analysis Factors 



Passages 


Average 

Sentence 

Leneth 


Sentences 
Per 100 
Words 


Hard Words 
With 3 Or 
More Syl- 
lables 


Syllables 
Per 100 
Words 


6 Or More 
Letters 


TTnf jiTTii 1 1 fit* 

Words 


1. Com. Coll. 
System 
(oase 5) 


21.0 


4.76 


31X 


206.00 


54.8 


33 


2. Educational 
Objectives 
(oaee 6) 


19.2 


5.20 


32Z 


192.17 


46.1 


48 


3. Admissions 
(page 8) 


23.6 


4.24 


30% 


176.27 


40.7 


41 


4. Student 
Loans 
(pase 13) 


22.4 


4.46 


20% 


164.28 


32.1 


33 


5. Pell Grant 
Program 
(na&e 15) 


25.8 


3.87 


18% 


167.00 


35.0 


42 


6. Early 
Child. Ed. 
(paze 42) 


27.7 


3.61 


23% 


200.00 


48.2 


28 


7. Management 
Technology 
(oaee 46) 


21.4 


4.67 


19% 


177.57 


40.2 


35 


8. Cooperat. 
Work Exper. 
(oaae 73) 


17.6 


5.68 


21% 


177.27 


43.2 


37 


Total (T) 
Averase (A) 


21.9 


4.57 


189.0 
23.3 


1470.00 
181.48 


340 
42.5 


297 
37.1 


Tests in 
Which Factors 
Apply and 
Importance 

(1) Most 

(2) About 
Equal 

(3) Less 


Dale-Chall 

(3) 
Flesch (2) 
Gunning- 
Fog (2) 


Fry (3) 
Kaygor (3) 


Gunning- 
Fog (2) 


Fry (1) 
Flesch (2) 


Raygor (1) 


Dale-Chall 
(1) 



ERIC 
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The community college catalog may be the first piecf of information 
that adultj have access to in helping them formulate their decision to return 
to school. This catalog appears to be geared to a level of general educa- 
tional development that is not typical of the 13th and 14th grade levels 
which is considered within a suitable range for community college students* 

Therefore I this could be an Indication that the ct^talog is an impedi- 
ment to many adults in the successful completion of tack fl and may have a 
definite affect in informing prospective ^ ients# 

This is also true for other documeuts Khat fall within the high range of 
reading level; for example, the admissions let^erc sent to prospective adults 
from both research sites A and B* A total of 16 letters 4-are analyzed; seven 
from site A and nine from site B* 

Analysis of Admissions Letters 

Research Site B 

Chart I I Reading Level Test Summary i provides an overview of the 
reading level results for the nine admissions letters* The admissions 
letters are coded in accordance with Steps I-V of the Admissions Model (see 
Appendix F for a copy of the Admissions Model) and are listed down the side 
of the chart* Reading levels range from a high of scientific/professional/ 
technical for letters III-l, III-4, and IV-2, as shown by the Raygor test, 
to a low of 9 for letter V-1 as shown by the Fry test* 
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Chart I 
Reading Level Test Summary 



Passages 


Dale-Chall 


Fry 


RavKor 


Flesch 


Gunnins-Fos 




College 
Graduate 


15 


Scientific 

Pirofessional 

Technical 


1 A 
10 




II-l 


11-12 


10 


12 


11 


12.6 


II-2 


College 
Graduate 




Scientific 

rroiessionai 
Technical 


College 
Graduate 


zu«x 


II-3 


College 
vs^ttuuabc 


14 


11. 


13-15 


15.8 


III-l 


13-15 


12 


College 
Level 


13-15 


13.5 


III-2 


College 
Graduate 


Not Valid 


Not Valid 


12 


13.0 


III-3 


13-15 


8 


11 


9 


9.0 


Total 


College 
Graduate 


13 


Scientific 
Professional 

Technical 


13-15 


14.1 



Letters: 

I-l Announcement of TV course 

II-l Response to initial request for college information 

II-2 Services offered for handicapped persons 

II-3 Class schedules and registration instructions 

III-l Missing supporting documents for admission 

III-2 Admission status for nonresi<!ents 

III-3 Missing documents for nondegree status persons 
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Chart II 

Summary of Reading Level Analysis Factors 



Passages 


Average 

Sentence 

LcnEth 


Sentences 

Per 100 ' 


Hard Words 
With 3 Or 
More Syl- 
lables 


Syllables 
Per 100 
Words 


Long Words 
6 Or More 
Letters 


Unfamiliar 
Words 


I-l 


24.5 


4.1 


23.5. 


172.4 


42.9 


42 


II-l 


15.8 


6.3 


15.8 


156.0 


37.9 


23 


II-2 


19.6 


5.1 


30.6 


198.0 


56.1 


46 


II-3 


23.0 


4.3 


16.5 


170.0 


33.9 


41 


III-l 


17.2 


5.8 


16.5 


X67.0 


41.7 


35 


III-2 


11.9 


8.4 


20.6 


171.0 


43.9 


42 


III-3 


14.5 


6.9 


8.0 


149.4 


37.9 


28 


Total (T) 
Averase (A) 


16.3 




18.9 


169. / 


295 
42.0 


257 
37 


Tests in 
Which Fac- 
tors Apply 
and Impor- 
tance 

(1) Most 

(2) About 
Equal 

(3) Less 


Dale-Chall 

. (3) 
Flesch (2) 
Gunning- 
Fog (2) 


Fry (3) 
Raygor (3) 


Gunning*^ 
Fog (2) 


Fry (1) 
Flesch (2) 


Raygor (1) 


Dale-Chall 
(1) 
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The following is a general siunnary of the findings of this study. 

A general factor that relates to each of the MECC reading tests is 
sentence length. This factor > whether stated in terms of "average sentence 
length" or "sentences per 100 words" is used in all tests. Generally, it is 
weighted more heavily in determining readability at the lower grade levels 
than it is at the secondary/postsecondary grade levels in all tests but the 
Flesch and Gunning-*Fog« As a consequence, reading level can usually be 
lowered to some degree by shortening sentences, but not aa dramatically as 
by lowering the number of syllables per 100 words, huxi words, long words, 
or unfamiliar words. A good practice to follow is to use from 14-25 words 
per sentence or from 4-7 sentenci^s per 100 words. This applies for all 
tests except the 6unning**Fog and Flesch were shorter sentences have a more 
direct effect on lowering reading level. 

The summaries for the specific reading tests are as follows. 

Dale-Chall, Readability for the Dale«<;hall is determined by the average 
sentence length and number of "unfamiliar words." The unfamiliar words are 
those that are not on Dale's list of 3,000 familiar words.* Chart II shows 
that letters II-l, III-4, and IV-2 had average sentence lengths that fall 
between the recommended range of 14*-25 words per sentence. Specific compar** 
ison shows that these letters were rated 11-12, college graduate, and 13-15 
based primarily on an unfamiliar word count of 31^ 36, and 33 respectively. 
By comparing these to the results of letter V-1 rated at the 9-10 grade for 



*Dale, Edgar and Chall, Jeanne S. "A Formula for Predicting Readability: 
Instructions." Educational Research Bulletin. 27 (Jan. 21 and Feb. 17, 
1948), 1-20, 37-54. 
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reading, that had a slightly lover tWn average sentence length of 27.5 and 
18 unfamiliar words, the effect of tue number of unfamiliar words on reada- 
bility becomes clear. Dropping the unfamiliar word count for the DaleKlhall 
from above 30 to somewhere in the low to high 20's would be an effective way 
of improving the Dale-Chall readability of the admissions letters. 

Fry. Readability for the Fry is determined by the number of sentences 
and syllables per 100 words. For the ^^econdary and postsecondary levels, 
from 3-7 sentences per 100 words is acceptable. Shorter sentences have a 
moderate positive effect in lowering readability, but not as lauch as lowering 
the number of syllables per 100 words. In the analysis of the nine admis- 
sions letters, letter was rated at the 17th grade level and had 180.4 
syllables par 100 words (182 is the top of the Fry scale). 

Ravgor . Readability for this test is determined by the number of 
sentences per 100 words and the number of long words or words with six or 
more letters. The total readinjg level of scientific/professional/ technical 
or college graduate for letters III-l, III-4> and IV-2 is a direct result 
of the long word count that ranged from 39.0 - 42.3. Letter V-1, rated at 
the 11th grade, possessed 3.6 sentences per 100 words and a 28.2 long word 
count and letter II--1, also rated at the 11th grade, had 4.7 sentences per 
100 words and a 33.3 long word count; therefore, by holding sentences to 
between 4 and 6 per 100 and the number of hard words from 30-36 per 100, an 
acceptable range of readability will be achieved. 

The following chart shows the reading levels resulting from variations 
between the number' of hard words and Sentence length. 
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Number of Hard Words Per 100 Allowed 
By Sentence Length for Specific Grade Levels 

Grade Sentence Length Per 100 Words 



Level 4>6».2 5.0^.2 6;0»>2 

10th 27-29 30-32 33-34 

11th 30-32 33-34 35-36 

12th 33-35 35-37 37-38 

13-16th 36-38 38-40 39-41 

SPT 39+ 41+ 42+ 



Flesch > Readability for this test is based upon the average sentence 

length and syllables per 100 words. This test uses the same factors aa the 

Fry, but gives more weight in determining readability to sentence length. 

As a resulti the Fry formula is slightly more responsive to changes in the 

length of sentences than number of syllables. BotU are, however, important 

for lowering readability. The following chart shows the number of syllable? 

allowed on the Flesch for average sentence lengths of 15, 20, and 25 words 

to maintain readability within acceptable ranges. 

Number of Syllables Per 100 Words Allowed 
By Se^pcted Sentence Length for Specific Grade Ranges 



Grade Average Sentence Length 

Level 15 24 25 

9-10 145-156 139-150 133-144 

11-12 157-167 151-161 145-155 

13-15 168-179 163-173 156-167 



Note on Chart II letters II-l, IV-2, and V-2 come witbin this range, 
with average sentence length ranging from 16.6 - 23.6 and syllables per 100 
words of 155.0, 164.1, and 166.1, respectively. Letters III-l and III-3 had 
about 167 syllables per 100 words, but had average sentence lengths of 37.0 
and 35.3 respectively— pushing them up to a reading level of college 
graduate or grade 17+. However, letter V-1, with an average sentence 
length of 27.5 and 139 syllables per xJO words, brought this letter down to 
a 10th grade reading level. 
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Gunning-Fog , Readability for this test is determined by average 

sentence length and the number of hard words or words with three or more 

syllables. In using the Fog index, readability is equally responsive to 

changes in either sentence length or the number of hard words. Six of the 

nine letters were at grade 15 or above. The following chart shows the 

ranges for the number of ard words and average sentence length. The 

numbers in circles plotted onto the chart show where the letters fell in 

relation to the acceptable range. 

Grade Level Relationships Based on 
Average Sentence Length and Number of Hard Words 

f 



Kunber 

of Average Sentence Length (Numb 
Hard 10 12.5 15 17.5 20 


er of Words) 
22.5 25 


27.5 


30 


32.5 


35 


37.5 


Words 


























10 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


12.5 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 






17 


18 


19 


20 




























15 


10 


11 






14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 




























17.5 


11 


12 


13 


14 






17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 
























aii-T> 


20 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


22.5 


13 


14 




16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


14 


15 


16 


n — 18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


27.5 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


30 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


32.5 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 
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S mmary 

The preceding information explains ^fhy the reading levels for site B 
admissions letters were considered fairly high. Each has been examined in 
terms of how readability is determined for each test and why the reading 
analysis came out as they did. Tn general, sentence length for most letters 
vas within reasonable limits except for the Flesch and Gunning-Fog which 
could be lowered significantly by reducing sentence length. For the other 
tests, reducing sentence length makes some difference, especially when the 
otb2r, more critical factors, are near the cut-off levels for a grade level. 
The Dale-Chail, Fry, and Raygor rely more heavily on the number of unfamiliar 
words, syllables per 100 words, and long words in determining reading level. 
It would^ therefore, be more effective on these tests to concentrate on these 
concepts to reduce the reading level of the admissions letters. 
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Research Site A 



Chart I 
Reading Level Test Summary 



n 

Letters 


r — 
bale-Chall 


Fry 


Raygor 


Flesch 


Gunning-Fog 


II-l 


11-12 


11 


11 


12 


14.5 


III-l ■ 


Sol lege 
Graduate 


14 


Scientific 

Professional 

Technical 


College 
Graduate 


20.9 


III-2 


13-15 


15 


College 


13-15 


15.7 


III-3 


13-15 


14 


College 


College 
Graduate 


21r7 


III-4 


College 
Graduate 


17 


Scientific 

Professional 

Technical 


College 
Senior 


16.6 


IV-l 


13-15 


12 


College 


13-15 


16.3 


IV-2 


13-15 


13 


Scientific 

Professional 

Technical 


13-15 


17.2 


V-1 


9-10 


9 


11 


10 


13.5 


V-2 


13-15 


11 


College 


12 


13.5 



LETTERS 




II- 1 - 


Response to initial request for college information 


III-l - 


Incomplete application file 


III-2 - 


Missing supporting documents for admission 


III-3 - 


Enrollment status request 


II1-4 - 


Request for personal interview 


IV- 1 - 


Letter of acceptance 


IV-2 - 


Advisor appoit;tment 


V-1 T 


Follow-up on nOi^enrollmant 


V-2 - 


Incomplete registration 
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Chart II 

Sunmary of Reading Level Analysis Factors 



Passages 


Average 

Sentence 
Leneth 


Sentences 
Per 100 
Words 


Hard Words 
With 3 Or 
More Syl- 
lables 


Syllables 

y% 1 AA 

Per 100 
Words 


Long Words 
6 Or More 
Letters 


Unfamiliar 
Words 


II-l 


21.5 


«♦•/ 


/ 




jj« J 


Jl 




J/ •() 




1 C O 


1 A7 7 

lo7 • / 


AO ^ 


^A 
JO 


III—/ 


10«Q 


A A 


• 0 


1 7<* 0 
1/ J • 7 


Aft A 
'fU • 0 


A^ 


111— J 




0 r 


1ft Q 
10 • 7 


1 A7 ft 


^A n 


OA 
^0 


TTT_/i 

I '.It** 


17 ft 
Li •V 


R 0 
J •if 




1 Aft A 
lOU • *r 


Hj • 1 


^A 

«J0 


IV-l 


26.5 


3.8 


14.2 


157.5 


37.7 


27 


IV-2 


23.6 


4.2 


19.5 


166.1 


39.0 


33 


V i 






6 4 


130 0 


28 2 


18 


V-2 


16.7 


6.0 


17.1 


164.1 


41.0 


38 


Tests in 
Which Fac- 
tors Apply 
and Impor- 
tance 

(1) Most 

(2) About 
Equal 

(3) Less 


Dale-Chall 

(3) 
Flesch (2) 
Gunning- 
Fog (2) 


Fry (3) 
Raygor (3) 


Gunning- 
Fog (2) 


Fry (1) 
Flesch (2) 


Raygor (1) 


Dale-Chall 
(1) 
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Analysis of Application Packet 

Research Site B 

Chart I provides an overview of the reading level results for the four 
passages analyzed. The total ratings for each of the individual reading 
tests indicate that the reading level for the document ranges from college 
level (or grades 13*-16} on the Raygor to college graduate on the Dale-Chall 
and Gunning--Fog tests. Passage 1 is the only one with consistently low 
reading levels on all of the reading tests. 

Chart I 
Reading Level Test Summary 



Passages 


Dale-Chall 


Fry 


Raygor 


Flesch 


Gunning-Fog 


Admissions 
Informatibn 


13-15 


11 


11 


12 


13.9 


Admissions 
Programs 


College 
Graduate 


17 


Scientific 

Professional 

^echnica^ 


College 
Graduate 


22.0 


President 
^Message 


13-15 


14 


College 
Level 


College 
Senior 


19.3 


Studert 
Activity 


College 
Graduate 


15 


Scientific 

Professional 

Technical 


College 
Senior 


17.3 


Total 


College 
Graduate 


15 


College 
Level 


College 
Senior 


17.8 
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Chart II 

Summary of Reading Level Analysis Factors 



Passages 


Average 

Sentence 

Leaeth 


Sentences 
Per 100 
Words 


Hard Words 
With 3 Or 
More Syl- 
lables 


Syllables 
Per 100 
Wprds 


Long Words 
6 Or More 
Letters 


Unfamiliar 
Words 


Admissions 

Information 


21.8 


4.6 


12.8 


157.8 


32.1 


35 


.Admissions 
Programs 


20.0 


5.0 


35.0 


198.0 


51 


43 


President 
Message 


29.5 


3.4 


18.6 


168.6 


43 


35 


Stiideht 

Activity 

Fee 


23.8 


4.2 


19.3 


174.8 


40.3 


55 


Total (T) 
Averaae (A) 


23.5 


4.3 


446 
21.1 


174.2 


177 
39.7 


168 
42 


Tests in 
Which Fac- 
tors Apply 
and Impor- 
tance 

(1) Most 

(2) About 
Equal 

(3) Less 


Dale-Chall 

(3) 
Flesch (2) 
Cunning- 
Fog (2) 


Fry (3) 
Raygor (3) 

If 


Cunning- 
Fog (2) 


Fry (1) 
Flesch (2) 


Raygor (1) 


Dale-Chall 
(1) 
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Analysis of Program Brochures 

Research Site B 

A sutnmary of the reading analysis for the program brochures is found 
in the following two charts. They give the specific analysis for each 
brochure* 

Chart I 
Reading Level Test Summary 



Progrea 
Brochure 


Dale-Chall 


Fry 


Raygor 


j Flesch 


Gunningr 
Fog 


Clerk- 
Typist 


College 
Graduate 


15 


Scientific 
Professional 
or Technical 


College 
Senior 


21.0 


Drafting 


College, 
Gradu.:<te 


17 


Scientific 
Professional 
or Technical 


College 
Senior 


18.3 


Electronics 


College 
Graduate 


17 


Scientific 
Professional 
or Technical 


College 
Graduate 


28.6 


Engineering 


13-15 


13 


Scientific 
Professional 
or Technical 


13-15 


17.5 


Machine 
- Tool 


13-15 


14 


13-16 


13-15 


15.6 



Chart I indicates that all of the brochures have high reading levels 
on all tests. This is particularly true when the brochures are intended, at 
least in part, for individuals that have been* out of school for any period 
of time. The reading te^t probably most suited for analysis of the brochures 
is the Gunning-Fog. It is designed for newspapers, magazine articles, and 
written communications to general audiences. 
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Chart II 

Sunmary o£ Reading Level Analysis Factors 





Average 

dencence 

Length 


Sentences 

Ti._ inn 
rer luu 

Words 


Hard Words 
With 3 Or 
nore oyi— 
lables 


Syllables 
rer iUU 
Words 


Long Words 
Q U;; More 
Letters 


Unfamiliar 
Words 


wierK 
Tvoist 


9Q ft 






171 A 

1/1 44 




/•A 


Drafting 
and 

Deiiftn 


21.0 


4.8 


24.8Z 


183.8 


47.6 


45 


Elec- 
tronics 


33.5 


2.8 


s-^.iz 


220 a 


55*2 


69 


Engin- 
eering 


22.0 


4.5 


21. 8Z 


166.3 


40 9 

•TV • ^ 


36 


Machine 

TooX 

Ooeration 


21.0 


4.8 


18. n 


169.5 


39*0 


31 


Tests in 
Which Fac- 
tors Apply 
and Inpor- 
tance 

(1) Most 

(2) About 
Equal 

(3) Less 


Dale-Chall 

(3) 
Flesch (2) 
Gunning- 
Fog (2) 


Fry (3) 
Raygor (3) 


Gunning- 
Fog (2) 


Fry (1) 
Flesch (2) 


Raygor (1) 


Dale-Chall 
(1) 



Chart II describes the factors of the brochure content that can be 
manipulated to reduce the reading levels Even the brochures with the lowest 
reading levels, engineering and machine tool, are written above the level 
desired for effective communication^ The more difficult brochure to read is 
electronics* It has an average sentence length of 33«5 words, 38«1 percent 
of which have three or more syllables, and 55 #2 percent or over half of the 
words that have six or more letters* 
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The brochures will probably be more understandable by those who have 
completed the prescribed tri:ining or by thosa who possess a higher level of 
general educational development than the intended audience. The target 
group will, in all likelihood, not be within the range of effective commu- 
nication* 



Bxamples of Rewrites for the Electronics Brochure 

This section provides examples of two rewrite strategies for the 
passages selected from the electronics brochure. 

• Revrita #1. This stirategy concentrates on lowering the 
value of all six of the factors used in the MECC reading 
analysis* This includes reduc'*ng the 33*5 average 
sentence length in the original passage to between 14-25 
words per sentence* All other factors will be reduced 
as much as possible to still be able to communicate the 
essential information contained in the passage, 

• Rewrite #2, This strategy will concentrate on lowering 
the average sentence len&ch even further and demonstrate 
the use of a special HECC method to reduce the unfamiliar 
word count for the Dale-Chall reading test* 

Rewrite #1 * This rewrite strategy will reduce the value of all of the 
reading level factors while maintaining an average sentence length of 14-25 
words* Staying within this range will maintain the validity of both the 
Fry and Flesch tests which become involved when the sentence lengt^ is 
shorter* The re%rritten passage is presented on page 169. 

The analysis for this rewrite is shown on Charts I and II on pages 169 
and 170 and indicates the followins* 

• Tl\e average sentence length was reduced from 33*5 to 16*2 
words and to within the 16-25 word boundary* This repre- 
sents a 52 percent reduction ovcr the original passage and 
will contribute to a lower reading level on all tests. 
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Rewrite fl of Passage for Electronics Brochure 

Electronics Brochure - (Site B) 
offers a one year program or a four . 
quarter certificate in this area. 
This program of studies will provide 
students with the knowledge and 
skills needed to obtain work. A 
large portion of time will be spent 
in class and in lab setting where 
students learn theory and service 
techniques. They will be trained to 
install, maintain, and service 
radio, black and white, and color 
TV. Training also prepares students 
to work on intercom, public address, 
high fi, and stereo sound systems. 
They are also trained to inspect 
finished produces in electronics 
plants. 



Chart I 
Reading Lovel Test Suxmnary 



Electronics 
Passage 


Dale-Chall 


Fry 


Raygoi: 


Flesch 


Gunning-Fog 


Original 
Material 


College 
Grac^aate 


17 


Scientific 

Professional 

Technical 


College 
Graduate 


28.6 


Rewrite #1 


College 
Graduate 


8 


College 


7 


18.4 


Rewrite #2 


13-15 


Not Valid 


Not Valid 


13-15 


12.6 



1R5 
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Chart II 

Suimnary of Reading Level Analysis Factors 



Passages 


Average 

Sentence 

Leneth 


Sentences 
?^r 100 
Words 


Hard Words 
With 3 Or 
More Syl- 
lables 


Syllables 
Per xOO 
Words 


Long Words 
6 Or More 
Letters 


Unfamiliar 
Words 


Original 
PassaKe 


33.5 


2.8 


38. IZ 


220.1 


55.2 


69 


Rewrite #1 


16.2 


6.2 


9.3Z 


152.6 


39.2 


34 


Rewrite #2 


9.9 


10.1 


21.52 


179.7 


45.6 


31 


Tests in 
Which Fac- 
tors Apply 
and Impor- 
tance 

(1) Most 

(2) About 
Equal 

(3) Less 


Dale-Chall 

(3) 
Flesch (2) 
Gunning- 
Fog (2) 


Fry (3) 
Raygor (3) 


Gunning- 
Fog (2) 


fry (1) 
Flesch (2) 


Raygor (1) 


Dale-Chall 
(1) 

1 



Rewrite #2 , The strategy followed in this rewrite was directed to the 
Dale-Chall reading test and is intended to reduce sentence length and the 
number of unfamiliar wcdn. 

The procedure used in this analysis involves identifying words, such 
as proper nouns or technical terms, for which no shorter alternate words 
are available. This strategy involves identifying words that are normally 
unfamiliar and treating them as "familiar" words in the Dale-Chall analysis. 
An example of this is the series of nouns in a school's name. By prefixing 
words—to be treated as familiar — with a # symbol, they will be classified 
as familiar terms in the Dale-Chall analysis. A typical computer entry 
using the symbol is as follows: ^Electronics #Servicing or ^Electronics 
^Technology. Word length and syllables are still counted which means that 
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these words will still be counted as long words and hard words for the 
analyses on the other reading test. See page 172 for the text of the 
rewritten passage* 

The reading levels and characteristics of the passage are shown on 
Charts I and II in Rewrite #1, pages 169 and 170. The rewrite of this 
passage accomplj^shed the following. 

• The Dale*-Chall readability score dropp/id from college 
graduate to grade 13.5. 

• The number of words in the passage was lowered from 134 
to 79. 

• The average sentence length was lowered^ 'lom 33.5 to 9 ,9 
words per sentence. 

• The number of words was reduced from 69 to 31. 

The other reading tests were affected in the following manner as a 
result of Rewrite #2<. 

• The Fry and Raygor reading tests became invalid because 
the number of sentences per 100 words in this rewrite 
were too high for these tests. The Fry also uses the 
number of syllables per 100 words and although the new 
count of 180 is better than the original count of 200, 
it still is at the top of the Fry scale. 

• The Raygor uses sentence length along wiih the number of 
long words. In this case, the number of long words per 
100 is 45.6 and goes off the top of the Raygor scale. 

• The Flesch was lowered from college graduate to grades 
13-15, which in effect is two levels. This is the result 
of lowering the syllabled per 100 words from 220 to 152.6. 
It was lowered from 28.6 in the original passage to grade 
12.1 which may still bo a little higher than desire' for 
effective communication with adults. 

With this procedure the Bale-Chall test can be used td determine the 

effect of/a lot of proper nouns and technical training terminology on the 

reading level of admissions materials. To use this procedure, it is 
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necessary to identify the technical terms and proper nouns used in admis- 
sions documents and classify them as familiar words when using the Dale- 
Chall analysis on the MECC program* It is recommended, however, that all 
t~esv3 be used to be able to cross-check and compare the reading levels of 
admiss'lbns materials* 



Rewrite #2 of Passage for Electronics Brochure 



♦Electronics #Servicing - one year 
program* #(Site B) offers a four 
quarter #certificate in this area* 
Studies provide students with the 
knowledge and skills for employment* 
Students will learn theory and 
service technicues in class and in 
lab settingiB* #Electronics 
♦technicians are trained to install, 
maintain, and luervice #electronic 
equipment* This^ includes AM-FM 
radio, black and white, and color 
TV* It also includ^.s intercom, 
public address, high fidelity, and 
stereo sound sytems* They may also 
work as inspectors in ^electronics 
manufacturing* 



General Suanary and RecoHBcndations 



A general recommendation, based upon the preceding circumstances, is 
that admissions documents be written at the 11th and 12th grade levels, but 
no higher than the 13-15th grade level in order for these documents to be 
information, resources that can be used without undue dependence upon staff 
for '•^.arification oi interpretation* This recommendation is consistent 
with the basic principle upon which the AEL Lifelong Learning Program :8 
based — that adults become self-directed and responsible learners* 
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Specific recommendations are as follows. 

• A general rewrite of admissions documents could be under- 
taken. A copy of the MECC reading analysis program could 
be purchased for use on the Apple IX microcomputer and 
used to evaluate progress in gearing content to the target 
reading level. 

• Sentence length should be as short as possiole without 
presenting ideas and information in a choppv manner . For 
most tests i sentence length is not as important as other 
factors in determining reading level. The Flesch and 
Gunning-Fog, however, are fixceptions to this rule. With 
these tests, it is. .as important to reduce sentence length 
as it is to reduce the number of syllables and hard 
words. Generally speaking, sentence length can range 
from 12 to 25 words or 3 to 7 sentences per 100 words. 
Sentences longer than 25 words should be shortened 
whenever possible. 

• Fry and Flesch. The number of syllables per 100 words is 
used in the Fry and Flesch reading tests. Syllables 
should range between 140-160 per 100 words. When the 
syllable count is around 160, five sentences per 100 
words should be used to keep the reading level at the 
ll-12th grade. 

4 Gonniiig-Fog; Thd (Eunning-Fog uses both average sentence 
length and the number of hard words to determine reading 
levels. Hard wordt* are those with three or more syllables. 
To maintain a 11-12 grade reading level, the numerical 
total of the average sentence length and number of hard 
yords should be between 27.5-30.0. That is, an average 
sentence length of 10 words would accommodate 17.5 to 20 
hard words while an average sentence of 20 words would 
allow only 7.5 to 10 hard words to maintain a 11-12 grade 
reading level. 

• Kaygor. Long words are those with six or more letters. 
This, along with sentences per 100 words, constitutes the 
basis of the Raygor. The top of the Raygor scale is 44 
long words pjsr 100. To maintain a 11-12 grade reading 
level, long words should range between 26-34 per 100. 
When using 34 long words per 100 it is necassary to use 
from 5-6 sentences per 100 words to keep the reading 
level within range. 

Dale-Chall. The Dale-Chall uses average sentence length 
plus number of unfamiliar words as the basis for deter- 
mining readability. For this test it is important to use 
Dale's list of 3,000 familiar words when writing materials. 
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Additions can also be made to this list by prefixing proper 
nouns or technical terms with a # symbol when entering 
items into the HECC analysis program* This allows such 
words as #school name, ^curriculum, or #certificate to be 
counted as familiar words. This technique will only 
lower the reading level on the Dale-Chall* 

in addition to the specific recommendations listed above, the following 

are suggestions to consider when writing or rewriting a document for use with 

prospective college students.* 

• Materials should show sincerity and concern and should 
focus more on people than things. 

• Messages should be short and to the point. 

• Materials should be neat, attractive, appealing, and 
printed on high-quality paper (attractiveness can be 
enhanced by color, even one color of ink over colored 
paper, which Is only slightly mors costly than black on 
white) . 

• Ci'^mplexity should be avoided, and simple language used; 
however, one must be careful never to talk down to 
students. 

• A mix of formats can be useful but can be overdone; the 
proper mix is stimulating, while too many may confuse 
the students. 

• Large amounts of white space on a page are desirable. 

• The image projected throughout the material should be one 
of quality. 

• Slang will alienate young people if it comes from those 
from whom they expect formal language. 

• Prose should be fluent. 

• Type should be large and readable. 



♦Guidebook foi' Colleges and Universities: Presenting Information to Pro- 
spective Students^ Oscar T. Lenning, Edward M. Cooper, The National Center 
for Higher Education Management Systems, 1978. 
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• Good use should be made of contrast, and bold face should 
be used for titles. 

• Material should be organized so that its logic is apparent 
and 80 that one can easily locate items of interest; a 
succinct table of contents, prominent descriptive heads 

at the top of each page, and special inserts are especially 
helpful. 

• The front cover should be uncluttered but attention-getting 
and should project the image of the instit%«.ion. 

• The most important information should be presented, or at 
least summarized, first. 

• Materials should be informative rather than rhetorical.* 

• Since generalizations cannot adequately conyey excellence, 
they should be complemented with concrete information, 
such as case studies, statistics, photographs of students, 
and interviews. 



*A panel of communication-design consultants from Adsociates, Inc., explained 
at the Central State University Institute that their most difficult task is 
to convince college and university personnel that they should not boast in 
their materials about their institution, bnc should instead focus on the 
students, their needs, and ways in which /cbe institution can meet them. 
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Appendix A: 
Example of Computer Printout 
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A CH^!ELOPM£HT.;l course in Rhjieh nc 
ORITHHETICfiL PRINCIPLES fiNCrcoHPUTfi- 
TIONS,,. DESIGNED TO DEUELOP THE 
HfiTHEHfiTICflL ^PROFICIENCV NECESSflRV 
£2?J^^2?° CURRICULUM ENTRANCE. 
STUDBfrS HflV REREGISTER FOR THIS 
COURSE IN SUBSEQUENT QUARTERS^ 

S^fSSSyjH^^ '^^ COt-'RSE OBJECTIUES 
Sm COMPLETED. UflRIflBLE HOURS, fl 
DEUELOPhENTfiL COURSE IN REUIEW OF 
ALGEBRA* DESIGNED TO DEUELOP THE 
^?S?IiS2k PROPICIENCV NECESSflRV 

SELECTED CURRICULUM ENTRANCE. 
SJHSS?^ HAV REREGISTER FOR THIS 
COURSE IN SUBSEQUENT QUARTERS AS 
NECE^ARV 'JNTIL THE COURSE OBJECTIICS 
ARE COMPLETED. UARIABLE HoS^ 



SVLLflBLE COUNTS: 
1 A 

1 COURSE 

2 REiJIEW 

5 ARITHMETICAL 

1 AND 

2 DESIGNED 

3 DEUELOP 

5 MATHEMATICAL 

4 NECESSARY 
3 SELECTED 

2 ENTRANCE 
1 HqV 

1 FOR 
1 COURSE 

3 SUBSEQUENT 

1 AS 

2 UNTIL 
1 COURSE 
1 ARE 

4 UARIABLE 
1 A 

1 COURSE 

2 ROvlIEW 

3 ALGEBRA 
1 TO 

1 THE 

4 PROFICIENCY 

1 FOR 

4 CURRICULUM 

2 .STUDENTS 

4 REREGISTER 
1 THIS 

1 IN 

2 QUARTER? 
4 NECESSARr 
1 THE 

3 OBJECTIUES 
3 COMPLETED 

1 HOURS 



■5 DEUELOPHENTAL 
1 IN 
1 OF 

3 PRINCIPLES 

4 COMPUTATIONS 
1 TO 

1 THE 

4 PROFICIENCV 

1 FOR 

4 CURRICULUM 

2 STUDENTS 

4 REP£6ISTER 
1 THIS 
1 
2 
4 



IN 

QUARTERS 
NECESSARY 



1 THE 
3 OBJECTIUES 
3 COMPLETED 
1 HOURS 

5 OEUEILOPMENTAL 
1 IN 

1 OF 

2 DESIGNED 
DEUEI.OP 
MATHEMATICAL 
NECESSARY 
SELECTED 
ENTRANCE 
MAY 



1 FOR 



1 



COURSE 

SU3SEQUe<T 

AS 



2 UNTIL 
1 COURSE 
1 ARE 

4 UARIABLE 
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NUMBER OF SEHTB^ICES: fi 

NUMBER OF WORDS: 77 

NUMBER OF SYLLABLES: 172 

WORDS OF e OR MORE LETTERS: 46 

3 OR MORE SYLLABLE WORDS: 30 

'^m2^«^ ^ SYLLABLE WORDS: 39 

HUERAGE SENTENCE LENGTH: 12.3 

AVERAGE LETTERS PER WORD: 6.4 

flUERAGE SYLLABLES PER WORD: 2.2 



THERE ARE 34 WORDS NOT IN THE DALE- 
£t!5kt ^'^^ ^^ST. CORRECTED DALE-CHALL 
GRADE LRJEL: COLLEGE GRADUATE. 



THE FRY GRADE LEUEL IS NOT UALID. 



THE RAYGOR READABILITY ESTIMATE: 
flUERASE NUMBER OF LONG WORDS <HORE THAN 
5 LETTERS) PER 100 WORDS « 59.7. 
AUG., SENTENCES PER 100 WORDS = 7.8. 
THIS ESTIMATE IS NOT UALID. 



THE FLESCH READABILITY SCORE IS 4.8. 
THIS SAMPLE IS AT THE COLLEGE GRADUATE 



THE GUNNING-FOG GRADE LEUEL IS 20.7. 
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Appendix D: 
Chart I Worksheet 
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SVCC 
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CHART I 
Reading Level Test Sumsiary 



Document 



Date 



Passages 


Dale-Chall 


Frv 




r lescn 


Gunn mg^Fog 




































— 






























































Total 
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Appendix C: 
Chart II Worksheet 
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svcc CHART II 

187 

Summary of Reading Level Analysis Factors 
Document . . . Date 



1 

Passages 


Average 

Sentence 

Length 


Sentences 
Per 100 
Words 


Hard Words 
With 3 Or 
More Syl- 
lables 


Syllables 
Per J.OO 
Wo-" V 


Long Words 
6 Or More 
Letters 


Unfaiiiiliar 
Words 














































































































































Total (T; 
Average (A) 














Testa xn 
Which Fac- 
tors Apply 
and Impor- 
tance 

(1) Most 

(2) About 
Equal 

(3) Less 1 


Dale-Chall 

(3) 
Flesch (2) 
Gunning- 
Fog (2) 


Fry (3) 
Raygor (3) 


Gunning- 
Fog (2) 


Fry (1) 
Flesch (2) 


Raygor (1) 


Dale-Chall 
(1) 



'^pendls D: 
Instructions for Completing Chart II 
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SVCC 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETING CHART II 
CllART II 

Summary of Retifling Level Analysis Factors 
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Document 



Date 



Passages 



CO 
0) 
M 
10 
« 
10 

S. 

u 

Q 
4) 



U 

5 



Average 

Sentence 

Length 



0 



J 

O 



0) 
60 



•0 

s 

4J 



Total (T) 



Testa in 
Which Fac- 
tors Apply 
and Impor- 
tance 

(1) Most 

(2) About 
Equal 

(3) Less 



CO e 
0) A 

SO M 

(0 a 

11 



•a . 
^ s 



s 

2 



Sentences 
Per 100 . 
Words 



u 



u 

2 



So u 

Oil 



0) 



Dale-Chall 

(3) 
Flesch (2) 
Gunning** 

Fog (2) 



0 

I 

0) 



0) 
Q 

8 

4J 



S 

s 



0) 



Hard Words 
With 3 Or 
More Syl- 
lables 



Syllables 
Per loo 
Words 



CO 

0) 0) 

10 ,0 

« 10 

CD fH 

CO fH 



0 



Fry (3) 
Kaygor (3) 



o ^ 



2 



I 



a 

2 

u 

4) 

I 



Gunnins," 
Fog (2) 



M-l M-l 0 



Fry (1) 
Flesch (2) 



Long Words 
6 Or More 
Letters 



Unfamiliar 
Words 



4. 



So 



Raygor (1) 



g. 

a 
u 

« u 

4) tt 
CO H 

•a fH 

CO CO 

ik 

U CO 

ij 

« 4J 
•H 0 
•fl 0 

09 

4) 

(4 M-l 
0 

M 



1 



St 



Dale-Chall. 
(1) 
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Explanation of Reading Analysis 
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EXPLANATION OF READING ANALYSIS 



The reading analysis has been done on the Apple II TM Microcomputer 
using software developed by the Minnesota Educational Computing Consortium. 
The program contains six readability testsj. Speche, Dale-Chall, Fry, 
Raygor, Flesch, and Gunning-Fog. However, only four of the six are appli- 
cable for postsecondary reading materials. The Spache (for grades 
has not been used. The Gunning-Fog (for newspaper and mayazine articles) 
has been included for informational purposes only. It is useful in a;aaly- 
zing general correspondence, '^e following provides a brief description 
for each of the tests and recommendations for reading level interpretation. 

Dale-Chall (5th grade and up) 

Developed by Edgar Dale and Jeanne Chall, it is the most widely 
accepted .and most often used method of predicting readability. Dale 
developed a list of about 3,000 "familiar" words (words that were known 
to at least 80 percent of the sample fourth grade students he questioned). 
The number of "unfamiliar" words (words not found on the Dale Word List) 
and average sentence length are the twr predictors used in this estimate. 

Fry (5th grade-college level) 

Developed by Edward Fry to provide a "quick and easy" method to 
estimate readability. In place of the word list, the Fry method uses 
a count of the number of syllables end the number, of sentences as the 
two predictors. 



Eayj(or (secondary-postsecondc^y I<wels) 

Developed by Alton Raygor, it is a quick and easy method best suited 
to predict the reading level of secondary and postsecond&ry materials. 
In place of a word list, the Raygor method uses the percentage of words 
with six or more letters along with the average sentence length to nake 
up the two predictors used in this estimate. The Raygor will specify 
both high aiid low invalid reading levels. 



Flesch (secondary-postsecondary levels) 

Developed Uy/ R. F. Flesch, its use is limited to secondary and 
,pos;tsecondary reading materials. It selects out words with three or more 
syllables and this is the predictor used in the estimate. This test 
provides a readability score and level. 



ntumiiig-??og (readability of newspaper stories and general correspondence) 

The /humber of three or more f^yllable words and averagie rentence 
length are the tw predictors used in this estimate. 
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Recommended Grade Levels 



Dalf-Chall 

Fry 

Raygor 

Flesch 

Gunning-Fog, 



Col Grad/ 

1 2 3 4 5 fe 7 8 9 10 II 12 Col S-P-T 



5_+-_+_+— 4 — + — + — + +- 

+—+—+— + — + — + — + +- 



4—+—+—+—+—+ — + — + — ^ +- 

7 — +— + — + — +— + +- 



8— +- 



•+Grad 



-+17+ 



-+S-P-J: 
-+I7+ 



■+CoI 



Why Kcssults of Tests May Vary 

Grade levels predicted for a book based upon a large number; of 100 
word samples was found to have a normal distribution. Severs! passages 
from a book may differ by several grade levels because, individually, 
the passages are not representative of the whole book. It is important, 
therefor^, to uae an average of thrto or more passages to obtain an 
•ccurateT^estimate of reading level. 

Results obtained by the various tests applied to a given book or 
passage may differ because of the me-sures used as predictors and the 
criteria by which he methods were validated. 

All methods in School Utiliti *a t Volmne 2 - Readability are based 
upon a measure of vocabulary difficulty and a method of sentence struc- 
ture coEpUxity as predictors. .However, the various methods arrive at 
these) measures in different uay|8. 

Sentence length is the. pnidictor of sentence structure complexity 
for ali the methods in School Utilities. Volu me 2 - Readability, but 
the weight given to this predictor varies from one method to the next. 

Several measures are used to predict vocabulary difficulty which 
tccounts for most of the variance between the grade level results in the 
various methods. For example,, there are quite a number cf words with 
three or more, syllables that appear on the Dale list of "familiar words, 
These familiar weirds are counted as difficult by metraods which employ 
syllable counts. The word list methods of Dale-Chall' fld Spache have 
proven to be more accurate . 

Another cruse of differences in results is the criterion used to 
validate each 6. rhe methods. The Spache method was validated against 
the grade level b.. .Jwd2l reader series. Most other measures predict 
the krade level required to score 50 percent correct on the multipl? 
choice comprehension tests used by HcCall and Crabbs in theit -St^dard 
Test Lessons in Reading . 

182. 
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It is important to keep in mind that readability formulas only 
predict the probable grade level • However, as Edwaid Fry said, "high 
motivation can overcome high readability level, but low motivation 
demands a low readability level-" ("Fry's Readability Graph," Journal 
of Reading , 21, December 197'', pp. 242-251) 
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Appendix F: 
Admissions Model 
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AEL LIFELONG LEARNXNG MKaM ADMTidSIONS MODEL 



Contacting and Attract- 
ing Adults: 

(Through Students, 
' Fonser Students » 
Staff » Media, etc) 



ADMISSIONS PROCESS 



STEP I 

INSTITUTIONAL PROCEDURES 



STEP 2 



STEP 3 



STEP 4 



STEP 5 



Recruitaent Process ' 



Contacting Prospective 



Adult Students 



In f or»inf?;?ro»pc wt i ve 
Adult Scudents 



Providing Information 

Providing Application 
Materials 

Responding to Questions 
Interviewing 



Induction Process < 



Evaluating Prospective 



Adult Students 



Receiving Application 

InxcrMtion: 
Application Form, 
Transcripts, Medical 
InforMtion, Test 
HSsuItSt Interview 
Data 

Couns^ing 

Receivii*tf Requests for 
Financial Aid 



INDIVIDUAL PROCEDURES 



Cr«Bit»enC Process — r- 

Responding to Initial 
Information About 



Learnings Opportunities 



Receiving Information 
on School and Programs 
Offered 

Rc;ipcnding by Making 
Written, Phone, or 
Personal Inquiry 

Assessing Relevance of 
Ceneral Information 

General Personal Fac** 
tors. Self Concept, 
Prior Lea^'niug Exper- 
ience ^ Interests, and 
Coals 

Personal and Family 
Circumstances 

Encouragement From 
Other Family, Friends, 
Students, Employer. 

Referral by Education 
or Community Agency 
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Exploring Personal 
( Rele\'ihce of Program 
Options 



Li'iarning About mstitu* 

tion and Programs: 
Location of School, 
Programs Offered, 
Admissions Staff, 
Counselors, Costs, 
Financial Aid; Trans* 
portation Options 

Exploring Personal Rele* 
vance and General Impli* 
cations of Information: 
Personal Goals, Family, 
Work, Health, personal 
Crisis, Other Interests 
and RespotJibilities 

Clarifying Options Re- 
garding Prf^" '^-Gradua- 
tion Requirements 

Exploring Implications 

for Future: 
Personal Growth, Em- 
ployment, Career, In- 
come, Standard of Liv- 
ing, Social Involvement 



Deciding to Apply for 



Program 



Understanding Program 
Requirements and Mwtting 
Tentative Program 
Selection 

Setting Personal and 
Career Goals 

Providing Personal 
Information 

Seeking Information 

Seeking Counseling 

Understanding Institu- 
tional Information 

Planning Finances, Stu- 
dent Loans, Financial 
Aids 



Admitting Adalt Stu- 



dents 



Selecting 
Assigning Advisor 
Advising 
Orienting ^/ 



Registering Adult Stu- 
dents 

Starting Records 

Preparing Class Rosters 

Receiving Fuiids 

Ass^.gning Rrsources, 
Staff, Room 



Monitoring Student Pro* 



Advising 

Reporting on Exceptions 

Counseling 

Tutoring 



Finallzi .g Program 
Selection 



Receiving Academic 
Advising 

Understanding Learning 
Requirements 

Developing a Schedule 

Setting Learning Lxpec- 
tations 

Setting Time Expecta- 
tions 

Planning Transportation 
Arranging Finances 



Completing Registration 



Implementing Decision 
to Return 

Completing Registation 
Proceus 

Getting Schedule 
Approved 

Paying Fees 

Organizing Family and 
Work Responsibility 

Organizing Self to 
Participate in Class 

Organizing Self to 
Study 

Implementing Transpor- 
tation Plans 

Purchasing Learning 
Materials 



MATRICULATION PROCESS. 



gress 



Subsequent Vocational 



Development Tasks 



VDT #2— *-VDT #3-^VDT #4 
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EDUCATIONAL PLANNING RESOURCE CENTER 
Introduction 

This narial gives specific directions for educational resource managers 
to plan, install, operate, update, ard maintain an Educational Planning. 
Resource Center (EPRC), plus directions on how to provide adults information 
and assistancti iii conducting career exploration activities with particular 
reference to selection of courses and majors.^ 

An EPRC ?.s a site such as a library or student services center where 
resources important for career exploration and edu?.ationar planning, can be 
located and is designed to provide individuals with the opportunity for 
career and educational exploration. 

The Appalachia Educational Laboratory (AEL) Lifelong Learning Program 
(LLP) research findings identified that the primary motivation for adults 
in returning to school was employment betterment. However, many adults had 
little or at least limited information and were unable to articulate their 
plans 01 goals for employment in tirms that relate to educational oppor- 
tunities available for preparation. 

The structure and Oi:ganization plans for an EPRC were provided to 
Ashland Community Collece where it has been installed and is currently 
operating. It has been used to support the Educational Planning Course. 

Although this intervention focuses on use of the EPRC during the 
admissions process, it has also been developed for use by students during 
all [phases of their postsecondary educational and career preparation exper- 
iences. The staff training package on the EPRC has been designed for use 
with academic advising, instructional, and counseling staff to assist them 
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in understanding the importance of the EVliC and making effective use of the 
center as part of the admissions and instiiat: oh?l process • 

Intervention Objecrxv. ^ 

Specific objectives for this intervention are to: 

• Provide up-to-date occupational and educational infor- 
mation. 

• Assist individuals in assessing and understanding their 
interests, temperaments, and aptitudes. 

• Help individuals use available resources to achieve their 
goals. 

• Promote career planning and decleion-making activities. 

• Proy'de a delivery system for career counseling activities. 
« • Prepare individuals for life-rrole transitions. 

• Foster the integration of career development activities 
into classroom instruction. 

• Provide a setting where individuals can feel comfortable 
in sharing their interests and concerns in a nonthreat- 
ening Jp.vironment. ' 

• Support educational and occupational exploration and 
occupational placement activities conducted as part of 
the instructional or student services program9. 

Planning for the Educational Planning Resource Center 

Planning is an important first step in installing and implementing the 
EPRC. It Is important to set goals and procedures, to make necessary deci- 
sions, and to develop a Plan of Action. 

A planning committee comprised of uiembers from the administration, 
faculty, and student body may be formed to assist with plans for the instal- 
lation and utilization of the EPRC. 
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One person needs to have full responsibility for carrying out, dele- 
gating^ and overseeing the work of setting up and operating the ERPC, Thi« 
person should be someone who is familiar with career information resources 
and/or career informatica systems and a person with initiative, a self- 
starter, and a motivator of other people. 

In develot>ing a Plan of Action, the follcving i^oints are recommended 
for consideration. 

• Allocation of space. The library should be considered. 

* Space is needed large enough to accommodate the resources 

and to provide enough space for student use. In addition, 

the physical arrangement should provide for a relaxed 
informal atmosphere. 

• Identification of existing resources. All existing career 
information resources should be located if they are 
scattfered throughout the school. Plans need to be made 
concerning how to .go about getting the rerources into one 
location. Although having materials in pne location 
facilitates use, some special information resources may 
need to stay^ in other locations. However, these materials 
cap still be entered into the system. 

• Setting up the EPRC is primarily a clerical task; therefore, 
professional time should be limited on this type of work. 
However, the person responsible for the EPRC should be 
familiar with procedures and perhaps supervise the process. 
Studer"' help should also be considered. 



Organizing Information Resources 



One of the most essential elements in any EPRC is information resources. 
Without appropriate and adequate resources, students may be limited in their 
exploration which affects their career decision-making. Therefore, the 
identification and organization of career information resources are vital 
to the success of any EPRC. 
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It is recognized that it is impossible to build a "total" system 
containing informalfqn about all of the thousands of different occupations. 
If such inforauation were available , it would be impossible for students to 
explore all occupations. Therefore , the critical tasks in setting up, 
maintaining, and expanding the EPRC are: (i) the identification of infor- 
mation resources representative of employment opportunities and preparation 
programs, and (2) providing opportunities for studen:^s to learn how to use 
these resources including establishing personalized access strategies. 

In addressing pifoblem areas encountered with most ^career information 
resources, four important steps should be considered. 

Analyze and evalua t e existing resources . Typical resources found in 
most settings are looseleaf occupational briefs; bound occupational infor- 
mation publications, such as the Ocoupational Outlook Handbook published by 
the U.S* Department of Labor; and a few audiovisual materials. Although 
these resources may be considered limited in relation to what is needed, 
they do form a bat^ic source from which a more comprehensive system can be 
developed* In addition to analyzing the types of resources available, 
existing resources need to be evaluated. Those that are out-of-date or 
contain sex, age, recruitment, or other biases should be purged from the 
file^. In addition to printed and audiovisual occupational information 
resources, a variety of other resources needs to be incorporated into the 
system* These should include education/training and job opportunity/ 
placement information* 

Organize the availably resources * Materials need to be organized so 
that all resources relevant to each occupation can be easily identified* 
Tn addition, the resources need to be organized by a group or clustering 
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structure. This structure must facilitate locating materials on some other 
basis than occupational titles, namely, the access variables commonly used 
in most career guidance programs such as interests and aptitudes • Thus, 
all information resources are identified by occupations and further linked 
to the system's grouping structure through indexing and filing procedures. 

Identify appyoprf.y^!^ mterials and access strategies that vill contri- 
bute to a n individual's understanding of salf and the world of work . This 
understanding is fundamehtar in^^faelping individuals identify related groups 
of occupations and related training and placement information # 

Incorporate the access strategies and materials into career exploration 
and educational p lanning activities and develop a process for involving 
•dults. 

The Career Informati.pn System (CIS): developed by AEL was selected as 
the basic structure for the EPRC intervention. This CIS is based upon the 
Worker Trait Group (WTG) Arrangement of the Guide for Occupational i>^plor- 
Itifin developed by the U.S. Department of Labor* Ue structure consists of 
12 Career Areas and 66 Worker Trait Groups. The CIS provides an organization 
and management system for all types of career information resources. 

Other existing systems can be adapted to the CIS and remain as the 
structure for the EPRC. 

Installing the Career Information System 

Installing the CIS provides an opportunity to improve career informa- 
tion resources usually found in a school library. Improvement would iviclude: 

Evaluating present resources and purging outdated materials, recruitment 
materials, and anv> information that would be of little value to students . 
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A general "r iitv pf thumb" used for identifying outdated materials is any- 
thing five years or older. There my be a need to ke^p these old materials 
if that is the only information available on an occupation. If old mate- 
rials are kept, they should be marked "CAUTION--These Materials May Be 
Outdated.*' 

Identifying co verage of the world of work present in the existing 
resources. As the CIS is completed, there should be esources available 
related to each WTG. These respurces should include information about 
occupations providing emplbyrient opjportunities in the local area and state. 
The Woi;:!cer Tr ait Group Guilde (a CIS product) contains a core lisiing of 
2,835 occupations. This listing represents the high employment opportuni- 
ties in the nation and the most common occupational brief s published by 
commercial publishers. Since the guide Is organized by the 12 Career Areai; 
and 66 Worker Trait Groups, it may be used to identify what additional 
resources need to be added to the WTGs that contain little or no information 
in the s>*^tem being set up. 

Obtaining and adding i\ew r esources to the system . This can be accom- 
plished through subscribing to the vavicus; commercial brief services and 
writing for free materials from government agencies and professional organ- 
izations. However, use caution to select free materials as they may repre- 
sent biased concepts oi recruitment literature. Ir selecting free materials, 
the National Vocational Guidance Association Guidelines should be used if 
available (see AT>"^'>ndix A for suggested resources). 

A file plan (installation guide) has been developed which contains 
step-by-step procedures for setting up tba CIS. It i ^divided into two 
sections. The first section describes and illustrates how to inatall thti 
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basic system which includes entering all looseleaf materials, such as 
briefs and pamphlets, into the system* 

The second section describes and illustrates how to expand the basic 
system by entering bound occupational references such as the Occupational 
Outlook Handbook and the Encyclopedia of Careers , audiovisuals, bound books, 
and omnibus materials. 

All information needed to install the CIS, including training those 
assisting with the process, is contained in the file plan. The easy to 
follow format allows the flexibility for using students and business classes 
to help install the system. (See Appendix B for a copy of the AEL Career 
Information System File Plan.) 

Two filmstrips are also available on a loan basis from Bennett-McKnight 
Publishing Company which can be used to help train those assisting in the 
installation of the CIS. The filmstrips were designed to provide an over- 
view of the materials and procedures used. The first filmstrip "Installing 
the AEL Career Information System" describes the installation of the basic 
system and can be used as a visual aid with the first section of the file 
plan. The second filmstrip "Expanding the AEL Career Information System" 
describes installation of other resources to expand the system and can be 
used with the second section of the file plan. 

Notebooks and preprinted forms and labels are materials furnished with 
the CIS package* (see Appendix B). However, the installer is responsible 
for a file and other cabinets for storing the resources. I^n addition, the 



*CIS materials can be purchased from Bennett-McKnight Publishing Company, 
809 West Detweiller Drive, Peoria, Illinois 61615. 
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basic system which includes entering all looseleaf materials, such as 
briefs and pamphlets, into the system. 

The second section describes and illustrates how to expand the basic 
system by entering bound occupational references such as the Occupational 
Outlook Handbook and the Encyclopedia of Careers > audiovisuals, bound books, 
and omnibus materials. 

All information needed to install the CIS, including training those 
assisting with the process, is contained in the file plan. The easy to 
follow format allows the flexibility for using students and business classes 
to help install the system. (See Appendix B for a copy of the AEL Career 
Information System File Plan.) 

Two filmstrips are also available on a loan basis from Bennett-McKnight 
Publishing Company which can be used to help train those assisting in the 
installation of the CIS. The filmstrips were designed to provide an over- 
view of the materials and procedures used. The first filmstrip "Installing 
the AEL Career Information System" describes the installation of the basic 
system and can be used as a visual aid with the first section of the file 
plan. The second filmstrip "Expanding the AEL Career Information System" 
describes installation of other resources to expand the system and can be 
used with the second section of the file plan. 

Notebooks and preprinted forms and labels are materials furnished with 
the CIS package* (see Appendix B). However, the installer is responsible 
for a file and other cabinets for storing the resources. In addition, the 



*CIS materials can be purchased from Bennett-McKnight Publishing Company, 
809 West Detweiller Drive, Peoria, Illinois 61615. 
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installer needs to furnish standard office supplies such as file dividers, 
folderSi and a rolodex or library drawer file* 

When installing the CIS, there is a period of time when existing 
resources will not be available for student use. Installation procedures 
have been divided to reduce this time. It is recommended that the basic 
system be set up first, which involves organizing the looseleaf occupational 
briefs into the system and setting up the basic filing and indexing mate*- 
rials* The amount of time this takes depends upon the amount of resources 
available and when they were last purged of outdated materials. However, 
120 person hours minimum should be allowed for setting up the basic system. 
The number of people involved can shorten the time needed to get the basic 
system operational. Consideration might be given for doing this work 
during the summer or other periods when the materials are not being used. 
Once the basic system has been set up, the expanding proc.'^dures permit the ^ 
system to be operational but removes from use one type of resource at a 
time as it is being entered into the system. 

Using the System 

When the EPRC is set up and ready for use, orientation sessions should 
be provided for users as similar orientation sessions are provided fnr users 
of the library. These sessions could be organized in a variety of ways, 
depending on the user group. Initial orientation needs to be provided for 
all teachers and counselors as well as students. Then, as part of regular 
orientation, sessions could be held for all incoming classes, new faculty, 
and students. Also, as part of orientation, poster/) containing steps on use 
of the system could be placed in the EPRC to help people become familiar 
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with the system or to review the procedures. Two filmstrips are available 
for orientation purposes: "Introduction to the Career Information System" 
and "Using the Career Information System." Having people use the system in 
some way, as part of orientation, increases their understanding. 

One of th^•» major strengths of the Career Information System is its 
utility for providing access to career information in a variety of ways 
which facilitate personalized career exploration. Awareness and under- 
standing of personal qualities such as aptitudes, vocational interests, 
leisure time activities, hobbies, and preferences for a variety of things, 
including school subjects, are critical elements in career exploration. 
These personal characteristics, when linked to the world of work through 
WTGs, provide a means for career exploration. 

Users of the EPRC may access information in two different ways — by 
specific occupational title or by WTG. When entering the system by WTG> 
users will explore groups of occupations related to their interests and 
othet personal characteristics. Identifying occupational information 
related to WTGs provides a means of expanding an individual's understanding 
of the world of work through becoming aware of related groups of occupations. 
When entering by specific occupational title, through the use of an alpha- 
betical card file, all resources in the system related to that occupation 
can be identified. In addition, the alpha card contains the WTG number 
which can be used to identify related occupations for exploration. 

The EPRC can offer more than just facilities for housing career infor- 
mation resources. Structured activities can be provided for more meaningful 
career exploration experiences for walk-in students. 
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One approach would be the station concept. This concept provides for a 
self-instructional approach where users can move from station to station on 
their own, or stop and explore occupational information at any point. Each 
station would have posters with specific instructions on the use of that 
station. Examples of what stations would contain are: the first station 
would introduce the structure used in dividing the total world of work 
consisting of 20,000 occupations into 12 broad Career Areas and 66 Worker 
Trait Groups (this may be bypassed for those already fsmiliar with it); the 
second station would contain CIS self-assessment checklists along with 
filmstrips designed to introduce them; the third station would show students 
how to use the EPRC resource materials; and the fourth station would contain 
charts and indexes linking the WTGs and occupations to college fields of 
study and majors. (See Appendix C for specific station activities.) 

An example of another activity, which could be used very easily with 
walk-in students, is a browsing technique using the Worker Trait Group Guide . 
Students can quickly read the 12 Career Area descriptions, identify those 
that interest them, and then explore related WTGs and occupations. 

Suggestions for TJ^xng the Educational Planning 
Resource Center with College Students 

The following suggestions for use of the EPRC are organized in terms 
of the matriculation status of the prospective student or students. These 
suggestions relate to student services and instructional uses of the 
resource center and are provided so that the librarian will have a better 
sense of the educational potential for the system. 
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USE OF THE EPRC PRIOR TO STARIING THE ADMISSIONS PROCESS 

A. Educational Planning Course > Many adults are returning to school 
vithout vocational plans or career goals. The Educational Planning 
Course has been designed to help adults identify a career goal and 
translate this into career plans. The course materials consist of 
three modules and an Instructor's Guide. Modules A and B are used 
as part of the self-assessment process and Module C is used as a 
self-instructional module in preparing for employment. The 
Instructor's Guide gives stc -by-step procedures for the instructor 
to follow in presenting each module. The EPRC is explained as part 
of Module A. 

This course has been designed as an LLP intervention and a training 
package has been developed to provide information and materials to 
train staff who will utilize the curriculum materials. 



USES OF THE EPRC DURING THE ADMISSIONS PROCESS 

A. C areer Counseling During Admissions Process . There are three 
specific ways counselors can help adults and other students use 
the EPRC during the admissions process. 

1* Counselors can help the undecided student through self-assessment 
activities and relate this knowledge of self to the world of work. 
For example, the counselor can give a student the Work Activities 
Checklists use the Keysort Deck to identify Worker Trait Groups 
related to his/her preferred work activities, use the Worker 
Trait Group Guide for detailed explanations of those WTGs he/she 
wanted to explore, and use the School Subject-Occupational Index 
and the College Ma^or-Occupation Index to identify fields of 
study related to his/her preferred Worker Trait Groups. The 
Index would also help to identify occupations related to a 
particular major or field of study. Then the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles (DOT) could be used to read about specific 
occupations. And a complete listing of occupations belonging 
to a specific Worker Trait Group can be found in tne Guide for 
Occupational Exploration (GOE) at the end of each Work Group 
description. 

2. In addition, adults may want to explore occupations related to 
their field of interest when not admitted to their preferred 
program. To do this, they would explore the Worker Trait Group 
that particular field of interest was in. For example, the 
nursing program falls into WTG 10.02, Nursing and Therapy 
Services. They can read 10.02 in the Worker Trait Group Guide 
and look at the occupations velated to this field listed at the 
end of the WTG description. In addition, they can use the GOE 
and see a complete field of interest. 
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3, Adults or other students come in for counseling and have an 
occupational preference with little or no background. For a 
better understanding of this preferred occupation, the counselor 
can refer them to work with the librarian in the EPRC, Through 
this type of exploration, they will also be exposed to other 
related occupations and this will help to broaden their horizons, 

fl. Individual Exploration, f^hen students have an interest in using the 
EPRC to explore on their own, there are specific things the librarian 
can do to help them get started. 

1. The librarian should provide an orientation to the EPRC. This 
could be accomplished through having the student view the film- 
strips "Introduction to the Career Information System" and 
"Using the Career Information System." Or the student could 
read "Touring the Career Information System" found on pages 
3-23 of the Career Information System Guide . 

2. Then, the student could use the browsing technique to start his/ 
her exploration. For example, a student could browse through 
the Worker Trait Group Guide and, based on the detailed descrip- 
tions, identify the ones for further exploration. 

3. A student could also browse through the Alphabetical Card File 
and, based upon a specific occupational title, explore all 
resources in the EPRC related to that occupation, 

C. Occupati onal Exploration . After a student has been accepted and 
assigned an academic advisor, the EPRC can be used by the student 
under the direction of the advisor to explore the implications of 
program requirements and specific occupational outcomes related to 
the major. Empowering the student to articulate personal and career 
goals in terms of specific possibilities gives having goals credi- 
bility. This process can be repeated periodically and will take on 
greater meaning as the student develops a greater command of the 
knowledge and skills essential for occupational completion. 

3. USES OF THE EPRC AFTER MATRICULATION 

A. Orientation Course. This approach can be used to key into specific 
areas; for example, nursing, business administration, or clerical. 
Three class periods can be used for the following activities. 

1. First class period show the filmstrips "Introduction to the 

Career Information System" and "Work Activities." Have students 
take the Work Activities Checklist . 

Second class period have students identify WTGs related to their 
preferred Work Activities following instructions on page 2 of 
the checklist. Have students go to the EPRC to explore their 
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identified WTGs in the Worker Trait Group Guide keeping a list 
of the ones they want to explore further* 

Third class period have students identify occupations related 
to their preferred WTGs using the occupations listed at the end 
of each WTG description in the guide and the complete listing 
at the end of each Work Group in the GOE. Have them explore 
specific occupations by going to the Vertical File and Worker 
Trait Group Notebook to Occupational Information * As they 
explore, have them prepare an occupational information summary 
sheet (see Appendix D for an example). 

2. As an alternative , the Ohio Vocational Interest Survey (OVIS 
II) could be given and results used for further exploration. 
(Published by the Psychological Corporation, 7500 Old Oak 
Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio 44310, 216/234-5300.) 

B. Support for Specific Programs and Courses for Students . Instruc- 
tors may use the following suggestions for students to explore 
occupational information for a specific academic course* 

1. Identify specific occupations related to a subject area using 
the School Subject - Occupation Index and read the DOT definitions 
for each occupation. See DOT introduction, page xvi, for a 
breakdown of the component parts of the DOT definitions and 
identification of the task element statements ^ Select one or 
more of the task element statements and develop a list of the 
specific subject matter content and skills taught in a course 
that relates to performing the task ^ilement. Even though 
advanced training may be required to perform the task success- 
fully, the course can provide the basic knowledge and skills to 
enable students to explore the occupation and related areas of 
work. 

2. Study the task element statements for several occupations in 
the same occupational group. An occupational group consists of 
those occupations in the DOT with identical digits in the first 
three numbers of the nine-digit DOT code. 

Note: (1) the occurrence of the same or similar task elements 
across several of the occupations found in the occupational 
group, and (2) the various combinations of task elements among 
the occupations found within the group. As you move to other 
occupational groups found in the same section of the DOT (similar 
first two digits), the content knowledge is usually applied in 
a different way and new content knowledge is added. Developing 
an understanding of these relationships helps to show the linkage 
that exists between a subject and a wide range of occupations. 
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3. Develop guidelines for outside resource persons to use in pre- 
paring to speak to students about their occupations. These 
presentations can be directed toward demonstrating the ration- 
ality or thinking process, work values, and skills related to 
the subject that contribute to performing the work tasks. An 
example of such a presentation would be: a physician verbal- 
izing a diagnosis of a patient ^s health problem that involves 
a discussion of the proper functions of organs; possible reasons 
for malfunctioning; the step-by-step reasoning followed in the 
diagnosis; evidence considered; conclusions drawn; treatment 
recommended based on assessment of the general condition of the 
patient; expectation for cure; and plan for monitoring the 
progress of recovery* Such guidelines can also be used with 
engineers, lawyers, nurses, garage service managers, etc., in 
planning and delivering similarly structured presentations 
involving their work. 

4« Start with a WIG related to a subject area and use the data 
found in the WTG GuiAe^s Qualification Profile (QP) to develop 
more detailed information on how the general qualification 
statements in the QP relate to the subject area. For example: 

(a) Work activities - There are ten basic Work Activities (WA) 
that describe what vorkers do in all occupations. These 
are stated in terms of basic research constructs that 
differentiate among the WTGs based on the important work 
activity factors and patterns of these factors. The tec 
Work Activities are defined in Appendix A (pages 408-409) 
of the WTG Guide. The WTG 02.02, Life Sciences QP (page 
60), indicates that WA factors 1, 6, 7, and 8 relate to 
the occupations on page 61. Students can take each of 
these WA factors and develop ideas and examples of the 
specific ways the subject relates to the occupations 
related to the WTG. A ^'Work Activities" filmstrip and 
checklist are available for this learning experience. 

The same approach can be used for each of the other categories 
found in the QP. The underlying principle related to work 
varies with each QP category and provides a new, yet related, 
frame of reference in which to ejiamine work. The other cate- 
gories are: 

(a) Work situations - There are ten basic types of situations 
to which workers must adapt. These describe the varying 
circumstances under which work is done in an occupation. 
These can be used to consider the competencies and respon- 
sibility associated with use of subject matter in an occu- 
pation. Appendix B of the WTG Guide (pages MO-411), a 
"Work Situations" filmstrip, and checklist are available 
for this learning experience. 
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(b) Worker functions - Appendix C of the WTG Guide (pages 
412-415). In this case do not use the Low-Average-Hf.gh 
ratings presented in the QP. Use the middle three digits 
found in the nine-digit DOT number following each occupa- 
tion listed in the orange box at the end of each WTG QP, 
i.e., WTG 02.02, Biologist, 041.061.030. These numbers 
show the highedt level of worker functioning in relation 
to D-Data, P-People, and T-things. The Data category 
specifies the level of involvement workers have with 
subject matter content; the People category indicates the 
level of interpersonal skills involved; while Things 
describe the level of skill involved in the set-up or 
operation of equipment or use of tools. 

(c) Physical demands - This describes the normal requirements 
associated wit^ work (see #5 below). Also, preference for 
levels of physical activity vary with age and health con- 
siderations. Appendix D of the WTG Guide (pages 416-418), 
and a filmstrip ''Working Conditions and Physical Demand," 
are available for this learning experience. 

(d) Working conditions - These address the physical surround- 
ings of the worker and are very important in many occupa- 
tions. Appendix E of the WTG Guide (pages 419-420), and a 
filmstrip "Working Conditions and Physical Demands," are 
available for this learning experience. 

(e) Apt:itudes - Students already have understanding of their 
verbal and numerical aptitudes based on school experiences. 
There are nine more aptitudes that are relatea to education 
and work that are not understood. Appendix F of the WTG 
Guide (pages 421-422), two filmstrips "What are Aptitudes?" 
and "Learning About Aptitudes," and a checklist are avail- 
able for this learning experience. 

(f) Preparation and training - This is a useful classification 
for career planning and course selection. Appendix H of 
the WTG Guide (pages 425-427) is available for this learning 
experience. 

U^e the concept of job development — redesigning work to j!it 
physical and mental limitations of individuals. Review the 
Physical Demands factors in the WTG Guide related to a subject 
to identify ways in which occupations can be modifird to accom- 
modate individuals with certain disabilities so that they can 
perform work tasks or perform some of the work tasks related to 
specific occupations listed for the WTG (see Physical Demands 
under [c] above.) 
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6. Develop guidelines for the preparation of occupational briefs 
and have studeTits simulate a publishing activity. This can 
involve research on an occupation using the CIS and by inter- 
viewing individuals working in those occupations within the 
community. The information developed for each occupation can 
include a description of the occupation, education and train- 
ing requirements, local and regional businesses and industries 
providing employment, wages, etc., and can involve teaching in 
the skills and processes related to research— writing, editing, 
art, layout, galley, and marketing-- getting a local sponsor to 
underwrite printing. Individual briefs can then be made avail- 
able to students as they explore an occupation or to teachers 
interested in relating an occupation to subject matter content 
or py^paring students for a field trip. This approach can also 
be directed toward preparing additional informa'jion for the 
school's EPRC or in developing a classroom occupational file. 

7. Students can use information about work and subject matter 
content as the framework to investigate the process of occu- 
pational socialization— how the nature of work influences and 
shapes one's intelligence, personality, career, and life. 

8. Conduct industry field trips for a specific course (ma^h or 
science) or combinations of courses (math and science) to 
examine a wide range of occupations such as engineering in a 
large corporation or the medical specialties found at a hospi- 
tal or medical service facility. 

9. Conduct occupational field trips for a specific course to 
examine in-depth the work performed by one or more individuals 
working in the same occupation. Prepare students to inquire 
not only about what the worker does, but also about the impor- 

• tance of the subject in doing the work, the competence required 
by the worker, responsibility involved in doing the work, etc. 
The Work Situations factors listed in the WTG Guide for the 
occupation provide a general framework for developing questions. 
Also, the D-P-T levels can be used as the basis for inquiry into 
the complexity involved in the occupation (see worker functions 
presented under [b] above). 

10. Use a scholar, leader, performer, or artist in your subject 

area as the for-us of study. This can be an effective means of 
demonst^rating the integration of knowledge about work with your 
subject area. Students can analyze the individual's mastery of 
the subject as it relates to his/her early training, experience, 
processes used in working, and specific accomplishments. By 
examining the person's life in terms of the concepts and 
language about work (occupation and worker characterifitics), 
students will gain greater facility for relating these ideas to 
their own careers. This type of activity can help students: 
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(a) Appreciate the importance of work in one's life. 

(b) Gain insight into the career development process. 

(c) Understand the relevance of the subject in thtiir own lives 
and careers. 

(d) Discover the unifying elements and. organizing principles 
relating to knowledge about work. 

All of the previous activities can be implemented although your current 

occupational resources are arranged by another structure other than the CIS 

WTG arrangement. (See Appendix E for details.) 
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Appendix A: 

Suggested Materials for the Educational Planning Resource Center 
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SUGGESTED MATERIALS FOR THE EDUCATIONAL PLANNING RESOURCE CENTER 



Career Information System Installation Materials 





Order 


Number to 


Material 


Number 


Purchase 


Worker Trait Group Guide 


67071 


15 


School Subject-Occupation Index 


67075 


5 


College Major-Occupation Index 


67114 


10 


School Subject-Worker Trait Group Chart 


67081 


1 


Field of Study-Worker Trait Group Chart 


67112 


1 


Worker Trait Group Keysort Deck 


67083 


3 


Career Information System Guide 


67076 


10 


Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 4th Ed, 1977 


67106 


5 


Guide for Occupational Exploration, 1979 


67107 


2 



In addition! it would be helpful to have available one copy of the latest 
edition of each of these reference books; 

Current Career and Occupational Literacy 1977-1979 > by 
Leonard H. Goodman. Published by The H.W. Wilson Company, 
New York. 

Occupational Outlook Handbook . Published by U.S. Department 
of Labor, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, DC. 



Encyclopedia of Careers . 
Publishing Company. 



Published by J.G. Ferguson 



Pile System Katerials 

Material 

Alphabetical Card File 

VTG Index to Occupational Information 

Worker Trait Group File Content Notebook 



Order 
Number 

67080 
67073 
67076 



Number to 
Purchase 

1 
1 
1 



Operational Materials 

Order Number to 

Material Number Purchase 

Career Area Interest Checklist 67135 3 

Work Activities Checklist 67077 3 

Work Situations Checklist 67078 3 

Aptitudes Checklist 67079 1 
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Filmstrip/Cassette MaterialB 

Order Number to 

Material Number Purchase 

College Level Filastripa 

Career Decision-Making 2861 

Career Interests 2862 

Work Activities 2863 

Work Situations 2864 

What Are Aptitudes 2865 

Introduction to the CIS 2866 

Career Goals 2867 

Career Planning 2868 

Deciding 2869 



Career Resource FilMtrips 

How to Use the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 67132 
Hov to Use the Guide for Occupational Exploration 67132 



Editcational Planniiig Course Fihutrips 

Work Activities 67314 

Working Conditions and Physical Demands 67315 

Work Situations 67316 
Credentials and Competencies; Get Ready, 

Get Set, Go! 67317 

What Are Aptitudes 67318 

Learning About Aptitudes 67319 



Career Area Films trips 



Overview 67536 

Artistic 67524 

Scientific 67525 

Plants and Animals 67526 

Protective 67527 

Mechanical 67528 

Industrial 67529 

Business Detail 67530 

Selling 67531 

Accommodating 67532 

Humanitarian 67533 

Le,*^d ing-In f luen c ing 67534 

Physical Performing 67535 

Instructor's Guide 67131 
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Occupational Briefs 



Careers, Inc. 
Box 135 

Largo, Florida 33540 
(subscription service available) 

Chronicle Guidance Publications 
MoraviCi New York 13118 
(subscription service available) 



COPS System Career Briefs 

EDITS, P. 0. Box 7234 

San Diego, California 92107 

OCCU-FILE MINI-BRIEFS 
Occupational Awareness 
P. 0. Box 948 

Los Alamitos, California 90720 



Career Booklets 

Arco Publishing Company 
219 Park Avenue, South 
New York, New York 10003 

New York Life Insurance Company 

51 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10010 



Butterick Publishing Company 

708 Third Avenue 

New York, New York 10017 



Finney Company 
3350 Gorham Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 



55426 



(This company will furnish free of 
charge a set of 15 booklets entitled 
"Careers in a Changing World") 

(Twelve booklets organized by USOE 
15 clusters) 



Andiovisuals 

Talking Handbook of American 
Occupations (135 cassettes) 
Creative Visuals 
Box 1862 K 

Big Spring, Texas 79720 



Modern Talking Picture Service 
St. Petersburg, Florida 
(Free) 



C & P Telephone Company has a film library and they keep it updated. (Use 
is free.) You have to subscribe early in the year. 



NOTE: All materials with an order number can be purchased from the address 
below. 

Bennett and McKnight 

A Division of GLENCOE Publishing Company 
809 West Detweiller Drive 
Peoria, Illinois 61615 
309/691-4454 
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Appendix B: 
AEL Career Information System File Plan 
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AEL CAREER INFORMATION SYSTEM FILE PLAN INSTALLATION GUIDE 

Introduction 

The AEL Career Information System (CIS) is an organization and manage- 
ment system for all types of career information resources. The CIS structure 
is based upon the 12 Carser Areas and 66 Work Groups found in the Guide for 
Occupational Exploration ^ a supplement to the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, Fourth Edition. All resources for career information that can be 
linked with occupations or with the Area/Worker Trait Groups are processed 
into the System by using a standard method of clcissifying occupational 
titles according to their appropriate Worker Trait Group, and by filing and 
indexing the resources. 

Installation of the CIS should start with setting up the Basic System. 
This involves entering all loose leaf occupational information that describes 
a single job into the System. After this stage of development has been 
completed, the System can be expanded by entering bound books, audiovisuals, 
and experience resources. 

The installation guide has been designed to assist in setting up the 
Career Information System. It consists of two sections: 

1. The first section contains step-by-step procedures for 
installing the Basic System. 

2. The second section contains procedures for expansion 
of the Basic System. 

It is important that the installer read the step-by-step procedures. 

Each step has been explained in detail and includes illustrations for 

further clarification. 
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Host of the materials needed to install the System are provided as 
part of the CIS package published by Bennett-licKnight Publishing Company. 
These materials, along with materials and equipment to be furnished by the 
installer, are listed below. 

Materials Required for Set-up of the CIS 

1. Career Information System Professional Manual. 

2. 1,500 Preprinted Alpha Cards. 

3. Worker Trait Group Index to Occupational Information. 

4. Worker Trait Group File Content Notebook. 

5. File Content Notebook Forms. 

6. Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 

7. Guide for Occupational Exploration. 

Materials and Equipment to be Furnished by the Installer 

1. Vertical file cabinet, letter size, two or more drawers. 

2. 78 vertical file dividers, letter size^ 3 cut metal tabs. 

3. Card file, rolodex, or standard library drawer; 3x5. 
card size; minimum capacity 2,500 cards. 

4. 1,500 blank index cards, 3x5. 

5. Card file alphabetic dividers. 

Installing the Basic System 

Initial installation focuses on developing a basic system which is 
designed to accommodate single-job unbound materials. 

The basic system is composed of three physical components. Four 
procedures are used for processing single-job unbound materials into the 
system. 

* 
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Physical components: 

1. File Content Notebook. 

2. Alphabetical Card File. 

3. Vertical File. 
Processing procedures: 

1. Coding. 

2. Recording. 

3. Cataloging. 

4. Filing. 

The Basic System is installed by following the steps listed beloVi. 

Step A. File Content Notebook 

The File Content Notebook is a looseleaf notebook containing a record 
of all career information resources filed into the system. It is organized 
by 78 dividers — 12 for the Career Areas and 66 for the Worker Trait Groups. 

Materials provided for setting up the File Content Notebook are: 

1. Three-ring notebook. 

2. 12 dividers for Career Areas. 

3. 66 dividers for Worker Trait Croups. 

4. Printed notebook forms. 

5. Area-Worker Trait Group List. 

The File Content Notebook is developed by using the following 
procedures: 

1. Prepare a notebook form for each of the 66 Worker Trait 
Groups. Fill in the appropriate blanks on the top 
margin of the form using information on the File Content 
Notebook dividers. 

The following is an example of a File Content Notebook 
Sheet with headings. 
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OS. 01 



DOT AREA TITLE 



AREA-WT6 NUMBER 




IP TITLE 



Vtfllc* 



AKtm«(« 
Cod« 



8uppl«m«ottry 
Cod« 



DOT MAIN TTTLE 



OotCotft 




1. Insert the prepared forms behind the appropriate Area- 
Worker Trait Group dividers in the File Content Notebook. 

Step B. Alphabetical Card File 

The Alphabetical Card File is an index for all occupational titles 
processed into the system. It has two types of cards: DOT Main Title 
Cards and Alternate Title Cards. 

NOTE: The Alphabetical Card File is developed after materials are 
coded and recorded. 

1* Make sure you have the following materials: 



• Card File (standard or rolodex). 

• Alphabetical dividers. 

• Cards (3x5): 

- preprinted Main Title Cards, and 

- blank cards for Alternate Titles. 

Below is an example of a preprinted Main Title Card: 



DOT MAIN rrac 



OOTCOOC: 



ALTERNATE FILE C00€: 



WTO FILE 

SUmiMEMTARYOODCS- 



RCFERENCCS: 



EXFCWENCC ftf SOimCES. 
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Step C, WTG Vertical File 

This file is used to store all looseleaf career .information resources 
in the system. It is organized by 12 Career Area dividers and 66 Worker 
Trait Group dividers. 

Materials used to develop the Vertical File are: 

1. Standard vertical filing cabinet(s). 

2. 78 file dividers (3 cut metal tabs). 

3. Labels for dividers. 

The Vertical File is prepared in the following sequence: 

1. Label the file drawer cabinets using the same titles 
as the File Content Notebook dividers. 

2. After inserting the labels, place the dividers in 
the drawers of the Vertical File in sequence 
beginning with 01 Artistic and WTG 01.01 - 01.08. 

NOTE: A standard vertical file drawer accommodates approximately 400 

briefs or pamphlets. If more than one drawer of the file is used for these 

dividers, label the drawers to show the range of Career Areas and Worker 

Trait Groups in each drawer. 

Processing Single-Job Unbound Materials 

Step A> Coding Single-Job Unbound Materials 

The primary purpose of the coding procedure is to identify the Worker 
Trait Group to which the occupation described in the single-job unbound 
material belongs. Coding is crucial to the int^tallation process. 
Personnel setting up the system should be thoroughly familiar with the 
coding procedure. 
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Thero are tvo procedures used in coding: 

1. Identify the DOT Main Title for the occupation 
described in the insiterial being processed. This is 
important since all materials are processed into the 
System by DOT Mr I n Title . 

2. Identify the Area/Worker Trait; Group nu^rber to which 
the DOT Main Title belongs. 

There are three publications available for use in coding: 

1. Worker Trait Group Index to Commercial Briefs and its 
updated Supplement. 

2. A set of labels ) containing all necessary coding 
information, for each of the commercial briefs 
published by Chronical, Careers, and SRA. It also 
contains an updated Supplement.* 

3. The Alphabetical Index in the Guide for Occupational 
Exploration . 

To use these publications, follow the directions listed for each. 

1. Worker Trait Group Index to Commercial Briefs and 
Supplement. 

This publication is organized in alphabetical order by 
brief title. The brief title appears in parentheses if 
different from the DOT Main Title. 

• Look for the brief title being processed. 

• Once it has been located, note if it appears in 
parentheses. If so, write the DOT Main Tit.^e, 
which appears above the brief title, on the brief. 

• Use a red pen and place parentheses around the 
brief title. This is now called an alternate title. 

• Look under the column entitled DOT code and write 
the nine-digit DOT code below the DOT Main Title 
on the brief. 

• Look under the column entitled WTG number and write 
the four-digit WTG number in the upper right hand 
corner of the brief. 

2. Labels for each set of commercial briefs and supplement. 

The labels are also arranged in alphabetical order by 
brief title. The brief titles appear in parentheses 
if different from the DOT Main Title. 
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• Use the set of labels for the commercial briefs 
being ceded* 

• Locate the brief title* 

• Once you have located the title, peel off the label 
and affix it to the brief in the upper right hand 
corner. 

• The label contains all the necessary coding infor* 
mat ion. 

3. Alphabetical Index of the Guide for Occupational 
Exploration . 

Turn to the alphabetical index in the Guide beginning 
on page 336. The following example illustrates the 
alphabetical index. 



Undefined Related Title* 



OOT code 



Abalonc Diver (fish.) :F!SHER, DIVING (fish.): 443.664-010 ^ 
03.04.03 ^ 
Alternate Title ► able-bodied seaman :ABLE SEAMAN (water trans.): 911.364- ^^^^ ^ 

010 05.12.03 ^ — ^ ^ — V^G Nurnber 

ABLE SEAMAN (water trans.) 91 1.364-0 10^5J^03 '^^^'^ 

Dot Main Title • ► ABRASIVE-BAND WINDER (abrasive & polish, prod.) 

692.685-010 06.04.20 
ABRASIVE-COATING-MACHINE OPERATOR (abrasive & 

polish, prorf.) 574.462-010 06.02.21 
ABRASIVE GRADER (optical goods) 570.682-010 06.02.09 



When a title appears in all capital letters, this 
is the DOT Main Title. 

When the title appears in beginning capital letters, 
it is an Undefined Related Title. The DOT Main 
Title appears in all caps after the Undefined 
Related Title. 

When the title appears in all small letters, it is 
an Alternate Title. The DOT Main Title appears in 
all caps after the Alternate Title. 
- NOTE: Any title appearing on occupational infor- 
mation that is not a DOT Main Title is called an 
Alternate Title in the AEL Career Information 
System and marked with parentheses. 
Using the Alphabetical Index in the Guide for Occu- 
pational Exploration ^ locate the occupational title 
you are processing. 

Write the DOT Main Title on the brief and if the 
brief title is different from the DOT Main Title, 
Cue a red pen and place parentheses around the 
brief title. 

Write the nine-digit DOT code under the DOT Main Title. 
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• Identify the Area/VTG number to which the DOT Main 
Title belongs. Thic number is located at the end of 
each entry line in the alphabetical index as shown in 
the example above. However, only the first four digits 
are used. 

• Enter the Area/WTG number in the upper right hand corner 
of the brief. 

Below is an illustration of an occupational brief with complete coding 
information. 

Write the Area — 
WTG Number. 



Mark parentheses 
•round Alternate 
Title. 




{v^. OCCUPATIONAL //BRIEF;; 




(analytical chemist)/ / 

ClfUnfflut / / o21.0Gi-oiO 

Write DOT code 



* Write DOT Main 
Title in color. 



For any occupational title you cannot find} use the following 



procedures: 



1* To identify a DOT Main Title you cannot find for occupa- 
tional information being processed into the Career 
Information System and to determine what Worker Trait 
Group it fits into, use the Dictionarv of Occupational 
Titles (DOT). 

2. The first step is to determine what work activities are 
involved in that particular occupation. 

3. Then turn to the front of the DOT, page xxxvi, to a 
listing of the occupational groups arranged by the 
three-digit OGA number. 

4. Scan the Categories and Divisions to determine what 
occupational group pertains to the title you are 
looking for. 

5. Then, using the first three OGA digits, turn to that 
section in the DOT and scan the descriptions for the 
various occupations. 
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6. Most of the time you will find the DOT Main Title and 
description where the material fits. 

7. After you have determined the DOT Main Title, go to 
the GOE Index and locate the coding information. 

8. In addition, if you have an occupational title you cannot 
locate in the GOE, scan the various indexes in the Worker 
Trait Group Guide to Occupational Inf:)rmation . S ome t ime s 
the title might be there along with the appropriate coding 
information. 

Step B> Recording Single-Job Unbound Materials 

After coding all single-job unbound materials, DOT Main Titles are 
recorded on the forms in the File Content Notebook. Alternate or undefined 
related titles are not recorded . 

To record, follow the directions below: 

1. Place coded materials into order by Worker Trait Group 
number. 

2. To record a DOT Main Title, use the Worker Trait Group 
number on the material and open the File Content Note*- 
book to the Worker Trait Group Form. 

3. Enter the DOT Main Title xn the fourth column. 

4. Enter the DOT nine-digit code in the fifth column. 

5. Enter one tally mark in the first column. A pencil 
should be used so that tally marks can be changed easily. 

NOTE: As the recording proceeds, several occupations will be entered 
on most File Content Notebook forms. You should scan the fourth column as 
you record each piece so that you do not make more than one entry for a DOT 
Main Title. Make an additional tally mark in the first column when a title 
is already recorded. 

The following esi^ample shows correct entr'^s in the File Content Note- 
book: 
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05.0/ 



DOT AREA TITLE 



AREA WTG NUMBER 



WOJ^ER TRAIT GR6UP TITLE 



VtfltMl 



AlttfMtt 
FHf 

Co<M 



SuppltrntntATv 



DOT MAIN TITLE 



DotCo^ 




NOTE: When a WTG form has been completed filled with occupational 
title entries, an additional form should be prepared. The additional forms 
should have a page number designation placed under the Area/WTG number as 
in the following example: 



Step C. Cataloging Sinale-Job Unbound Materials 

There are tv;o types of cards prepared for the alphabetical index. One 
card is the DOT Hain Title Card and contains all resources in the center 
for that particular occupation. The second card is the Alternate Title 
Card which serves as a cross reference card to the DOT Main Title Card. 

NOTE: As the system is being developed, scan the cards in the Alpha- 
betical Card File for the titles being processed before making any cards. 
If a card for either a DOT Main Title or Alternate Title is already on the 
file, do not make a new one or add any information. 

After all materials have been recorded in the File Content Notebook, 
prepare the alphabetical index cards. The following describes how to 
complete DOT Main Title and Alternate Title Cards. 



05.01 



AREA - WTG NUMBER 
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1. DOT Main Title Cards. 

• Write or type the DOT Main title, nine-digit DOT 
code, and the Area/VTG number on the appropriate 
lines of the printed card. 

• Place a pencil checkmark (^) in the WTG File blank. 
This indicates that material about this title is 
filed iu the Vertical File; 

The example below shows a DOT Main Title Card with the 
appropriate coding information. 



AREA-WTGf 



DOT MAIN Title 

DOT CODE: 0^7 ^CBj ALTERNATE FILE CODE: . 
WTG FILE *^ OOH: 



EOC: . 



SUPPLEMENTARY CODES: 



REFERENCES- 

EXPERIENCE RESOURCES: 



2. Alternate Title Cards. 

• When coded materials include titles around which you 
have placed parentheses, you fill out a blank card 
to include this Alternate Title, as well as the DOT 
Main Title and Area/WTG Number. 

The following example shows an Alternate Card with the 
appropriate coding information. 



Place both the DOT Main Title cards and the Alternate 
Title Cards in the. Alphabetical Card File. 
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Step D> Filing Single-Unbound Materials 

After coding, recording, and cataloging, single-job unbound materials 
are placed into the Vertical File behind the appropriate Area/WTG file 
dividers. 



The CIS Basic System is now ready for use. Individuals can access 
single-job descriptions in unbound form by Worker Trait Group using the 
FiK Content Notebook or by specific occupational title using the 
Alphabetical Card File. 

Both the File Content Notebook and the Alphabetical Card File should 
be placed on or near the Vertical File for easy access. 

Certain policies and procedures for operating the system should be 
determined before opening your Basic System for use. The following matters 
must be addressed: 

1. Will users be given check-out procedures for any 
information resources? 

2. Will there be arrangements for copies of certain 
materials to be made for users to keep? 

3. Will the users be encouraged to refile materials 
after use or will refiling be done by a limited 
number of trained individuals? 

4. Will there be procedures for developing a record 
of CIS use? 

The following information contains suggestions for operating and 
maintaining the CIS. 
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Operating and Maintaining the Career Information System 

One person should be responsible for operating and maintaining the 
Career Information System. To help keep the system in order and operating 
properly, consideration should be given to using student help and/or parent 
volunteers. However, the person responsible for the CIS should supervise 
the upkeep~bTTfie""sys*t<5m.^ " ' , 

Check -Out /Check-In Procedures 

If CIS materials are not to be used outside the Career Resource Cen^-er, 
check-out/check-in procedures may not be necessary. However, if students 
or others will be allowed to use materials outside the Career Resource 
Center or for a prolonged period of time, then a sign-out sheet should be 
used and a return area determined. This procedure may be necessary if the 
CIS location has very limited space for use of materials, and students need 
to go to another area to use them. For example, the CIS r.ay be located in 
a small foyer and students may want to check out materials to use in a 
study hall* 

The sign-out sheet should be a simple form containing spaces for the 
student's name, title of the materials, and dates checked out and in. The 
following is an example of a sign-out sheet: 



CIS SIGN-OUT SHEET 


Nane 


Materials 


Date 
Out In 
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This type of form can be maintained in a card file, spiral notebook, 
or other binder. When the materials are returned , the form should be 
properly marked. This responsibility can be assigned to student assistants* 

Refiling of Returned Materials 

A return area should be established and clearly marked to reduce the 
possibility of materials becoming misplaced after they have been returned. 



This return area can be a wire basket or cardboard box, conspicuously 
placed on top of the file or on a desk or table. 

Materials should not be kept out of the system for an extended length 
of time. Refiling of materials should occur as soon as possible. This 
activity may be performed by the users of the materials or by assigned 
personnel. 

A refiling schedule should be established, determining whether mate*- 
rials are replaced immediately after use, at the end of a period, or at the 
end of a day. This schedule can be modified as the usage pattern of the 
CIS changes. 

Materials in the filing and indexing system may become misfiled, lost, 
worn, or outdated. To ensure that materials are filed in the correct divi- 
sions of the WTG Vertical File, a periodic check should be made scanning 
the Area/WTG numbers written on the materials. This procedure might be 
conducted weekly or monthly, depending on how frequently the file is used. 

To determine whether any materials are missing from the system* each 
division of the WTG Vertical File can be checked against the corresponding 
entries and tally marks in the File Content Notebook. A check for missing 
materials should be done annually or semi-annually, again depending on the 
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frequency with which the materials are used. As this check is being made^ 
worn or outdated materials may be removed from the files. 

Acquiring Replacement Materials 

Acquiring new information for the CIS should be on a continuous basis. 
Watch for new materials such as a state occupational information system; in 

addition, when bound occupa tional references such as the QccupaLtionAl^ 

Outlook Handbook and the Encyclopedia of Careers are revised and published, 
they should be purchased and their Worker Trait Group Indexes added to the 
system. A subscription service to the various occupational brief services 
should be acquired as well as free materials obtained for input into the 
system. 

New or replacement materials should be processed ao soon as they are 
received, or at short periodic intervals to prevent them from accumulating 
into quantities requiring a great deal of processing time. 

Using the CIS 

As students use the CIS for exploration, consider providing forms for 
their use in order for them to record the location of resources they are 
wanting to explore in addition to detailed information about occupations 
they are wanting to keep a record of. Also, if there is access to xeroxing 
facilities, it is suggested that students be notified for any information 
they would like to have, a copy might be xeroxed. This type of service 
will help prevent stealing briefs and looseleaf materials or ripping out 
pages from various publications. 
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Once the CIS is set up and operational, consider different promotional 
ideas* Use bulletin boards, have a career of thp. month, invite speakers 
into the Career Resource Center, or form a career club. Various activities 
of this sort will help keep students interested in the center and help them 
keep exposed to the vast sources of information concerning the world of 
work. 

Bcpanding the Basic System 

Now that the Basic System is set up and operational, the next step is 
to expand the System by adding resources such as Audiovisuals, Books, and 
Experience Resources. 

In addition, bound references such as the Occu^atiorial Outlook Hand- 
book (OOH) and the Encyclopedia of Careers (EOC) are included in the 
expansion of the System. 

Any resource or activity that is specific to an occupation or related 
to a particular Career Ares or Worker Trait Group can be used in expanding 
the System. 

Bound References 

As a first step in expanding the System; add the occupations contained 
in the OOH and EOC references to the Alphabetical Card File. Two refer- 
ences, the Occupational Outlook Handbook (OOH) and the Encyclopedia of 
Careers (EOC), have been indexed to the Worker Trait Groups. These two 
indexes are furnished with the "Worker Trait Group Index to Occupational 
Information." 
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The Worker Trait Group Indexes for the OOH and EOC are arranged by 



Area/WTG number. The tiwles listed under the Career Areas are omnibus 
titles and are not included in the Alphabetical Card File. Under each 
Worker Trait Group number, the occupational titles are listed in alpha- 
betical order. If only one title appears for an occupational reference, it 
is the DOT Main Title and also the one used in the OOH. When two titles 
j»p-pj^z ^hi^^,vsX^is...th^J!l^ .C:^i^thz-:>zzz.T.i--i-3-i{,^ SGSr — ~ 

1. Start with the first DOT Main Title listed under WTG 
number 01.01 either in the OOH or EOC Index. 

2. Check the Alphabetical Card File for this title. If 
there is a card in the file for this title, place a 
checkmark (>/) in the appropriate blank (OOH for the 
Occupational Outlook Handbook and the EOC for the 
Encyclopedia of Careers ). Follow this procedure for 
each DOT Main Title listed in the Index. 

3. If there is a DOT Main Title that does not have a 
card in the file, then make one. However, do not 
place a checkmark in the WTG Vertical File blank as 
this material will not be found in the Vertical File. 

4. If the Index shows a DOT Main Title and a OOH Title 
under the Main Title, make an alternate title card 
for the OOH Title. 

5. Check each DOT Main Title in both the OOH and EOC 
Indexes with the Alphabetical Card File. When this 
is completed, your System will be expanded to 
include two of the most widely used sources of bound 
occupational information — the OOH and EOC. 

A second step in expanding the System is to process media resources 

into the System. 

This phase of development will involve the same general physical 
components and processing procedures as those used to set up the Basic 
System. However, some modification is necessary due to the diverse nature 
of the resources being incorporated. 
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Media Resources 

Media resources include books and audiovisual materials which cannot 
be filed into the System. These resources are processed into the: 

1. File Content Notebook. 

2. Alphabetical Card File. 

Processing Single-Job Bound Books 



Books and other bound references about a single job are processed into 
the System by coding, cataloging, and recording the DOT Main Title. 
The following are used in processing single-job bound books: 

1. Guide for Occupational Exploration . 

2. File Content Notebook. 

3. Alphabetical Card File. 

4. Bookshelves. 

5. Spine labels (self-adhesive). 

Step A. Coding Single-Job Bound Books 

To code single-job bound books, follow these steps: 

1. Identify the occupation described in the book. 

2. Use the Worker Trait Group Index to Commercial Briefs 
or the Guide for Occupational Exploration and locate 
the title. 

3. On the inside front cover of the bound book, write 
the following information: 

• DOT Main Title. 

• Title of occupation book describes if different 
than DOT Title. 

• DOT nine-digit code. 

• Area/WTG number. 
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The following information is an example of a book with the proper 
coding information* 

DOT Code Area — WTG Number 



DOT Main Title - 
Alternate Title 



ACCOUNTANT 160.167-010 
^'(Office Manager) 



11.06 



Step B* Recording Single-Job Bound Books 

Single-job bound books are recorded in the File Content Notebook by 
assigning each book a supplementary code« The fir at book would be BD 1, 
BD ly etc« 

Follow? the directions listed below: 

1« Write the supplementary code on a spine label and affix 
to the book* Do this in sequence for each book being 
processed* 

In addition, write the assigned code — such as BD 1 — on 
the inside front cover of the book* 

The following is an example of a book with the proper coding infor- 
mation: 

Supplementary Code 



Bd 1 

ACCOUNTANT 160.167-010 
(Office Manager) 



11.0G 
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The File Content Notebook forms are prepared for recording by: 

1. Enter the vord "Bound" followed by the .abbreviation (BD) 
in parentheses, on the line entitled Division Title/Code. 

2. Enter the coding information. in the appropriate columns. 
Be sure to record the title of each book and not the DOT 
Main Title. 

Below is an example of a File Content Notebook form properly recorded 



DIVISION TITLE /CODE 



Svppt«m«nt«ry 
Cotf« 


TITLE OF MATERIAL 


Location 


AREA-WTG NUMBEIVSl 








//.Ob 




^ 








-.^y 


"-J 


t7 XI 



3. To complete the recording procedures, use the Area/VTG 
number assigned to the materials being processed and 
turn to that page in the Main Section of the File 
Content Notebook. 

4. Scan the sheet for the DOT Main Title. 

5. If it appears, then write the supplementary code in 
Column 3. 

6. If it does not appear, then record the DOT Main Title, 
Supplementary Code, and DOT nine-digit code. 

The following example shows a completed entry: 
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a. Enter the supple- 
mentary code in 
Column 3 (leaving 
space for addi- 
tional codas). 



b. Write the DOT 
It^ain Title In Col- 
umn 4. 



DOT AREA TITLE 




vtniui 

Flit 
PttCtt 


Alttrnttt 
Flit 
Codt 


sLppltmtnttry 
V Codt 


J DOT MAIN TITLE 


Dot Codt 










lUJin-oio 

































c. Record the DOT 
code in Column 5. 



Step C> Cataloging Single-Job Bound Books 

Follow the directions below to catalog single-job bound materia Is • 

1. Scan the alphabetical cards for the DOT Main Title you 
57c prccesoiTig* 

2. If there I enter the supplementary code on the appro- 
priate blank. 

3. If there is not a card for the title being processed, 
make one. 

4. A new card would coritain the DOT Main Title, Area/WTG 
number, DOT nine-digit code, and supplementary code. 

5. If the material being processed ha. an alternate title, 
be sure to make a card cross-referencing that title to 
the DOT Main Title. 

NOTE: Only one entry card is made and placed in the Alphabetical Card 
File for any DOT Main Title or Alternate Title. 

The following is an example of a supplementary code recorded on a DOT 
Main Title Card: 



22^ 
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Add Supptemtntary Cod* 



U.Ob 



DOT MAIN TITLE 

DOT CODE: i<»0'/l»7~O/Q ALTERNATE PILE CODE: 

WTO FILE OOM COC' 

^SO^EMENTARY COOES. &lj 



EX^EIUENCE RESOURCES. . 
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Step D. Storing Single- Job Bound Books 

Single-job bound books are shored on shelves. Materials are shelved 
in order of their supplementary codes, such as BD 1, BD 2, and BD 3. 

Processing Singie-Job Audiovisuals 

Audiovisuals about a single job are packaged in many forms, including 
cassettes, films, and filmstrips. Single-job audiovisuals are processed 
into the System by coding, recording, and cataloging the occupation 
described in each. 

The following items are used to process single-job audiovisuals: 

1. Guide for Occupational Exploration or Worker Trait 
Group Index to Commercial Briefs. 

2. File Content Notebook. 

3. Alphabetical Card File. 

A, Audiovisual cabinets or racks. 

5. Self-adhesive labels (2" x 4"). 

6. Spine labels (self-adhesive). 

Step A. Coding Single-Job Audiovisuals 

It may be necessary to preview the audiovisual to identify the occu- 
pation described. To code single-job audiovisuals, follow these steps: 
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1. Identify the DOT Main Title. 

2. Identify the nine-digit DOT code. 

3. Identify the Area/WTG number. 

4. Write the coding information on a self-adhesive label. 

5. Affix the coded label to the audiovisual being processed. 
Below is an example of a properly coded label: 




Step B. Recording Single-Job Audiovisuals 

For recording, prepare a File Content Notebook form for each type of 
audiovisual to be recorded. 

1. Prepare only the forms needed for the audiovisuals to 

WW ^ A V W W w Wv> . 

2. Fill in the heading and abbreviation for each type of 
audi.ovisu.il to be processed. 

The following list of suggested titles and abbreviations for different 

types of audiovisuals oiay be used as a guide. 

AUDIOVISUAL/Cassette — Av/C 
AUDIOVISUAL/Film — Av/F 
AUDIOVISUAL/Filmstrip ~ Av/Fs 
AUDIOVISUAL/Filttloop — Av/Fl 
AUDIOVISUAL/Record — Av/R 
AUDIOVISUAL/Tapes — Av/T 
AUDIOVISUAL/Videotape Recording — Av/VTR 

The following is an example of a form for AUDIOVISUAL/Cassette (Av/C): 
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DIVISION TITLE /CODE 



CO0« 



TITLE Of MATERIAL 



lout ion 



AREA'WTO HUMBERTS) 




Single-job audiovisual materials are recorded by assigning supple- 
mentary codes, and making entries in the main and supplementary sections 
of the File Content Notebook. 

Other supplementary codes are assigned in sequence as Av/C2, Av/C3, 
and Av/g4. Apply this sequence to all other types of audiovisual material 

Follow these directions: 

1. Open the File Content Notebook to the "AUDIOVISUAL (Av)" 



depending upon the different types of audiovisual 
materials processed* 

3* Turn to the appropriate form* For example, AUDIOVISUAL/ 
Cassette (Av/C). 

4. If there are no entries on the form, the supplementary 
code is Av/Cl* Thi.s means that the audiovisual material 
is in cassette form and is the first cassette processed 
into the System* 

The following example shows a form completed with the appropriate 



division* 



2. 




information. 
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DIVISION TITLE / CODE 



Supp)fm«nt«nr 
Coo* 


TITLE OF MATERIAL 


Location 


AREAWTG NUMBEFUS) 






AV&binet 


09. OZ 




. 














5* Write the assigned supplementary code on the top of the 
self-adhesive label* 

6* A smaller self-adhesive label may be made for this code 
and attached to the material for storage purposes. 

The example below shows the supplementary code: 



Supplementary Code 




?• To omplete the recording process > use the Area/WTG 
number assigned to the material being processed and 
turn to that page in the Main Section of the File 
Content Notebook* 



8* Scan the sheet for the DOT Hain Title* 



9* If it appears, then write the supplementary code for 
the audiovisual being processed in Column 3* 
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10* If it does not appear, then record the DOT Main Title, 
supplementary code, and DOT nine-digit code* 

The example below shows a completed entry: 
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a. Enter tha supple- 
mentary code in 
Column 3 {laaving 
space for addi- 
tional codes). 



b. Write the DOT 
Main Title in Cob 
umn 4. 



X 



DOT AReJ^ TITLE ^ 



AREA WTG NUMBER 



WORKER TRAIT G/OUP TITIP. 



Fitt 
Pl*Ctl 


Alttfn^tt 
Filt 
Co0« 


sLppltmtntvy 
\ Cod* 


^ DOT MAIN TITLE 


OotCoO* 










33Z.21K)I0 

































c. Record the DOT 
code In Column 5. 

Step C, Cataloging Single-Job Audiovisuals 

Follow the directions listed below to catalog single-job audiovisuals. 

1. Scan the alphabetical cards for the DOT Main Title 
being processed. 

2. If there, enter the supplementary code on the appro- 
pri£te blank. 

3. If there is net a card for the title being processed, 
make one. 

4. A new card would contain the DOT Main Title, Area/V7TG 
number, DOT nine-digit code, and supplementary code. 

5. If the material being processed has an alternate title, 
be sure to make a card cross-referencing that title to 
the DOT Main Title. 

NOTE: Only one entry is made and placed into the Alphabetical Card 
File for any DOT Main Title or Alternate Title. 

The following is an example of a supplementary code recorded on a DOT 
Main Title card: 
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Add Supplementtry Code 



09. 01 

AREAWTCf 



DOT MAIN TITLE 
anT mnf - 332^ Z7/-DfQ ALTERNATE FtLE CODE . 
WTC FILE OOM- 



SUPKEMENTARY COOES 



EOC: . 



EXPERIENCE RESOURCES 



Step D> Storing Singles-Job Audiovisuals 

1. Single-job audiovisuals can be stored in cabinets or 
racks. 

2. Materials are usually stored according to their packaging. 
For example I all cassettes can be kept in one cabinet i in 
order of their supplementary codes: Av/Cl, Av/C2, Av/C3. 



Omnibus Materials 

Omnibus materials contain descriptions of more than one occupation. 
These materials come in many forms, such as briefs, books, and audiovisuals. 
Some omnibus materials describe several specific occupations while others 
describe, in general terms, a field of work or industry. 

Thus, omnibus materials present a special organizational problem. 
Some of them may be directly linked to one of the 12 Career Areas. Others 
may be so general in nature that they encompass several Career Areas. 

Omnibus materials can be processed into the System. There is a 
publication available listing all omnibus commercial briefs assigned to 
their appropriate Career Area. 

Follow the directions listed below: 

1. Review all omnibus materials to determine their 
usability and value. 
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2. Omnibus materials containing adequate and specific 
information about occupations or a career area should 
be processed. 



Step A> Coding Omnibus Unbound Materials 

1. Scan the occupations being described in the material. 

2. Read the 12 Career Area titles and and their brief 
descriptions in the Worker Trait Group Guide . 

3. Determine and assign the material to the appropriate 
Career Area code. 

4. Record the Career Area code across the top of an occu- 
pational brief; on a spine label for books; and on a 
regular label for audiovisuals. 

The following example shows an omnibus brief with the appropriate 

coding : 




OCCUPATIONAL BRIEF 4th cd. D.O.T. 022 153 



Step B> Recordini^ Omnibus Unbound Materials 

1. Develop 12 sheets of paper with two column headings: 

• Title of Material. 

• Location. 

2. Punch the sheets and place one behind each Career Area 
title and number in the File Content Notebook. 

3. After coding the omnibus unbound materials* list their 
titles and loc2tions on the appropriate Career Area form. 

The following example shows a Career Area form properly recorded: 
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AREA 02 SCIENTIFIC 

Title of Material location 
Chemists Vertical File 




4. Place the unbound materials behind the appropriate 
Career Area divider in the Vertical File, 

5. File the omnibus books and audiovisuals by Career Area 
number on shelves with the other materials. 

Experience Resources 

Experience resources such as work experiences, career clubs, and 




resource people are processed into the System through an indexing proce- 



dure. 

The procedure for processing experience resources includes: coding, 
recording, and cataloging. 

Step A. Coding Experience Resources 

1. Prepare a worksheet listing all occupational titles and 
their sources. 

2. After making this worksheet, proceed with coding, 
following these steps: 

• Identify the DOT Main Title. 

• Identify the nine-digit DOT code. 

• Identify the number of the Area/VTG. 

The following illustration shows a sample worksheet which contains 
all the coded information for community resource people: 
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.SAMPLE WORKSHEET^ 



Occupational TItIt 

Photographer, Still 



Floral Designer 
Display Designer 



Rtsourct Ptnona Workshttt 



Dot Code 

143.062-030 



142.081-010 



142.051-010 



Area/WTQ 

01.02 



01.02 



01.02 



Source 

darl White 
White's Photos 
City 111^101 

John Shdeed 
City Floral Co. 
City 100-1111 

Sara Boast 
Peeks Mercantile 
City 110-1110 



NOTE: Since this is a list of people resources, students should not 
have direct access to it, but should go through the person responsible for 
coordinating contacts and scheduling. 



Step B» Recording Experience Resources 
Follow the directions listed below: 

1. Prepare a notebook divider with the title "Experience 
Resources." 

2. Prepare 66 notebook forms, one for each Worker Trait 
(it cup. 

The following example shows a notebook form with appropriate headings 



AREA/WIG NUMBER 



WORKER TRAIT GROUP TITLE 



DOT MAIN TITLE 


EXPERIENCE CODE 


DOT CODE 
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3. Insert the divider and forms into the notebook entitled 
"Worker Trait Group Index to Occupational Information." 

4. Record the DOT Main Titles on the appropriate Worker 
Trait Group form using the information from your wrk- 
sheet. 

5. Assign an experience resource code to represent the 
type of experience available. Use the following code 
suggestions as a guideline. 

Code Suggestions: 

Work Experifcitce — WE 
Resource Person — RP 
Career Club — CC 
Field Trip — FT 

6. List the experience resource codes selected for use on 
the "Experience Resource" divider. 

The following shows an example of a completed experience resource 




form with the appropriate information: 



SAMPLE FORM 

AREA - WTO NUMBER 

WORKER TRAIT GROUP TITLE 



DOT MAIN TITLE 


EXPERIENCE 
CODE 


DOT CODE 




RP. WE, FT 


t4Z.0SI'OiO 




WE.RP 


K2.08I-OIO 









CODE SUQQESTIONS 

Work exptritnce WE 

Resource Person RP 

Career Club CC 

Field Trip rr 



Step C. Cataloging Experience Resources 
Follow the directions listed below: 

1. Scan the alphabetical cards for the DOT Kain Title 
being processed. 

2. If there, record the experience resource code in the 
appropriate blank. ^ 
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3. If there is not a card, make one. A new card would 
contain the DOT Main Title, Area/WTG^ number , DOT 
nine-digit code, and experience code. 

4. If the experience resource being processed has an alter- 
nate title, make an alternate title card cross referencing 
that title to the DOT Main Title. 

The following example shows an alphabetical card ( staining experience 



resource codes. ' 



AllCAWTGf 



DOT WAIN TITLE 

DOT CODE: l^? -Qfi1-nlB ALTEHNATE FILE CODE; 

WTO FILE OOH ^ EOC' 

tUmEMENTAKY CODES' flfl ^ ) (^yifPS \ fi^fC>3 — 

flEFEflENCES 



CXPtMENCtHESOUHCES Vl'Sj f.Ci) FT- 
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Appendix C: 

Educational Planning Resource Center Station Approach 
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EDUCATIONAL PLANNING RESOURCE CENTER 
STATION APPROACH 



Many people who seek occupational information usually do bo by a 
specific occupational title. However, for meaningful career resource 
infomiation, individuals need to identify and use interests, temperaments, 
abilities, goals, and aspirations and then assess career information based 
upon these characteristics. 

To accomplish this, the approach recommended here is to set up indivi- 
dualized career exploration "Stations" in a Educational Planning Resource 
Center. Basically, this approach provides for the utilization of resource 
materials on a self-instructional basis. Each Station represents a separate 
mode for helping an individual understand himeelf /her self in categories 
related Zo the world 'jf vork and to link this knowledge to available career 
information resources. 

J.:a order to have a Station approach, the career resources must be 
organized and linked to the AKL Career In£<'^^ {Ration System (CIS). The CIS 
provides fo^ the organisation and management of career information resources 
utilizing an arrangement of occupations Into common clusters based upon 
worker characteristics related to successful job performance. These 
clusters are called Worker Trait Groups (WTGs) in the AEL Worker Traft Group 
Guide and Work Groups in the Guide for Occupational Exploration published 
by the Department of Labor. 

The following Station activities are provided to assist librarians or 
resource center personnel in working vith students interested in career 



o 
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or occupational exploration.* This employs a Station approach to introduce 
individuals to resource materials and requires a space containing a writing 
surface, materials used, and a wall surface for directions/instructions* 

Although it is recommended that students go through all four Stations, 
they do have the option of using only one or two, i.e., if a student just 
wants to know how to use the EPRC, he/she would go to Station 3 only. Below 
is a listing of the Stations with a brief description of each. 

Station 1: Career Areas . Introduces the 12 Career Areas for identifying 
related Worker Trait Groups for exploration. 

Station 2: Self-Instructional Exploration . Helps a student identify his/ 
her interests and temperaments and then relate this knowledge 
to Worker Trait Groups. 

Station 3: Using Che Educational P lanniog Resource Center . Introduces and 
explains how to use the materials in the EPRC. 

Station 4: Choosin^ a Colle&e Ma^or . Helps a student identify and explore 
college majors and related occupations. 



^Booklets and activity sheets would need to be reproduced for student use 
at Stations 2 and 3. Other materials would be purch.esed from Bennett*- 
McKnight Publishing Company, 809 Weot Detweiller Driv^?, Peoria, Illinois 
61615* 
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SI&TIOI 1: CAREER AREAS 



General Information: This activity serves as a browsing technique to help 
individuals gain a better understanding of the Career Areas and related 
Worker Trait Groups. 

Mater ialfl Needed : 

1. Filmstrip "Career Areas" 

2. Projector 

3. Worker Trait Group Guide 
Instructions ; 

1. View the filmstrip "Career Areas." 

2. Use the Worker Trait Group Guide and read the brief descriptions for 
the 12 Career Areas. For the ones that interest you, read the related 
Worker Trait Groups. 

3. At this point, you may go to the next Station for self-exploration 
activities, i»r Station 3 and learn to use the EPRC to explore occupa- 
tions relatec! to the Worker Trait Groups that interest you. 
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SX&TIOK 2: SELF-IHSTRUCTIONAL EXPLORATION 

Materials Needed : 

1. Filmstrip '^rfork Activities" 

2. Filmstrip •'Work Situations" 

3. Projector 

4. Self-Instructional Exploration Workbook 

5. Work Activities Checklist 

6. Work Situations Checklist 

7. Worker Trait Group Keysort Deck 

Instructions : 

1. Complete the activities in the "Self-Instructional Exploration Workbook." 

2. After completing the workbook, go to the next Station to learn how to 
use the EPRC to explore occupations related to Worker Trait Groups you 
have identified. 
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SELF INSTRUCTIONAL EXPLORATION WORKBOOK 
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Work Activities Checklist 

+ 

Work Situations Checklist 

+ 

Worker Trait Group Keysort Deck 
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Identifying Worker Trait Groups Related to 
Work Activities and Work Situations 



A* Use the Work Activities Checklist and follow the instructions for I 
"learning About Work Activities" and II "Rating Your Preferences for 
Work Activities." Keep your completed checklist . 

B. Use the Work Situations Checklist and follow the instructions for I 
"Learning About Work Situations" and II "Rating Your Preferences for 
Work Situations." Keep your completed checklist . 

C. Now you are ready to identify Worker Trait Groups related to your 
preferences for Work Activities and related to Work Situations you 
may wish to avoid. To do this activity, you will need a deck of 
Keysoft Cards. 

But first, you need to know something about the Keysort Deck. 
REMOVE THE DECK OF CARDS AND THE SORTING NEEDLE FROM THE BOX. 
Examine the cards and note that: 

THERE ARE 66 CARDS. One for each Worker Trait Group. These groups of 
occupations are organized by worker traits (personal charactfcidstics) . 

THE UPPER LEFT-HAND CORNER OF EACH CARD IS CUT OFF. The other corners 
are rounded. This serves as a visual check to make. sure all cards are 
facing in the right direction and are not updside down. 

NOTE THE BLACK PRINT. The Worker Trait Croup is given at the upper left. 
It will always be a 4-digit number with a decimal as shown. The title 
and brief description of WTGs are followed by a listing of subgroups. 

NOTE THE BLACK BORDER. Each section in black represents one of the 
worker traits around which the WTGs are organized. Find the section 
for yprk Actj.Yiti?8. The numbers in that section represent the ten 
types of activities. 

NOTE THE HOLES AND NOTCHES. Each notch identifies a Work Activity (or 
other factor in the other sections) that relates to that particular 
Worker Xrait Group. When you stick the sorting needle through a 
particular numbered hole, the cards (WTGs) related to that factor will 
fall from the deck because of these notches. 



YOU CAN NOW USE THE KEYSORT DECK TO EXPLORE FOR WORKER TRAIT GROUPS USING 
YODR WORK ACTIVITY PREFERENCES. FOLLOW THE STEPS ON THE NEXT PAGE. 
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Work Activities 

1. Line up the entire deck wicb the cut corner at the upper left. 
Strike the bottom edge of the deck against a flat surface to line 
up the cards and holes. Hold the deck in that position. 

2. Refer to your completed Work Activity Checklist and note the number 
for your first choice. Insert the needle in that number in the 
WORK ACTIVITY SECTION of the deck and close the catch. 

3. Hold the side of the deck with one hand and raise the needle with 
the other. As you gently shake the deck, CARDS WILL FALL. Check 
the hole through which the needle goes to see that ALL notched 
cards have fallen from the needle. 

PLACE THE CARDS THAT HAVE FALLSN FROM THE DECK FACE DP IN YOUR 
"KEEP STACK." CONTINUE SORTING, USING THE CARDS LEFT ON THE NEEDLE. 

4. Remove the cards from the needle and insert the needle in the number 
for the activity you rated as 2nd choice. Sort as described in 
Step 3. 

PLACE THE CARDS THAT FALL IN YOUR "KEEP STACK." CONTINUE SORTING, 
USING THE CARDS LEFT ON THE NEEDLE. 

5. Remove the cards from the needle and insert the needle in the number 
for the activity you rated as 3rd choice. Sort as described in 
Step 3. 

PLACE THE CARDS TH/^T FALL IN YOUR "KEEP STACK." 

THE CARDS THAT NOW REMAIN ON THE NEEDLE ARE NOT RELaTFD TO YOUR 
PREFERRED WORK ACTIVITIES. REMOVE THEM ^ROM THE NEEDLE AND LOOK 
AT EACH TO SEE IF YOU WANT TO ADD IT TO YOUK "KEEP STACK" BECAUSE 
IT INTERESTS YOU. THOSE YOU DISCARD SHOULD BE PLACED IN THE BOX . 
YOU NO LONGER NEED THEM. 



Work Situations 

1. Use the cards you have in your "KEEP STACK" from sorting on Work 
Activities. 

2. Refer to your completed Work Situations Checklist and note the 
number for your 8£h choice. Insert the needle in that number in 
the WORK SITUATIONS SECTION and close the catch. 

3. The cards that fall from the deck represent Worker Trait Groups 
that have Work Situations YOU WOULD LIKE TO AVOID. Place the cards 
that fell from the deck in a special "HOLD STACK." 
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4. Use the cards remaining on the needle and sort on the number repre- 
senting your Sth choice. Place the cards that fall from the deck 
in your "HOLD STACK." 

5. Use the cards remaining on the needle and sort on the number for 
your last choice . Place the cards that fall from the deck in your 
•*HOLD STACK." 

6. The cards remaining on the needle are your final "KEEP STACK ." 
These cards represent Worker Trait Groups that contain your 
preference for Work Activities, but also are free from Work 
Situations vou vish to avoid . 

7. Pick up the cards in your "HOLD STACK." Review these cards and 
decide if you want to discard them because of the Work Situations 
involved or if you want to return them to your "KEEP STACK." 

8. In the blanks provided below, list the Worker Trait Group numbers 
from your final "KEEP STACK." RETURN ALL K2YS0RT CARDS TO THE BOX > 



I I I I I i I I I I 

Use your recorded numbers and look up the detailed descriptions for 
each La the Worker Trait Group Guide . The guide is arranged by 
Area/Worker Trait Group number. 



YOU ARE NOW READY TO ENTER THE EDUCATIONAL PLANNING RESOURCE CENTER TO 
EXPLORE OCCUPATIONS RELATED TO YOUR FINAL SELECilON OF PREFERRED WORKER 
TRAIT GROUPS. 

F. Go to Station 3 for instructions on using the Educational Planning 
Resource Center. 
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SXATIOH 3: USIH6 THE EBUCATIOHAL PL&ii VjG RESOURCE CEHTER 

At Station 1 you identified Career Areas that interested you* You 
further clarified your interests by examining and identifying Worker Trait 
Groups you would like to explore in-depth* Your Ediicational Planning 
Resource Center contains information about occupations related to the Worker 
Trait Groups of your choice. This Station will show you how to use materials 
in the EPRC to explore those occupations by leading you through a detailed 
exploration of a Worker Trait Group of your choice* You will then kx? iw how 
to uBe the center to explore other Worker Trait Groups and related 
occupations. 

Use this booklet and a Worker Trait Group Exploration Record * The 
booklet provides instructions and explanations* You will record information 
on the Exploration Record as directed* Keep the booklet and Exploration 
Record with you as you locate and use various materials in the resource 
center* 

• Select a Worker Trait Group that you would like to explore 
from among those you identified in Station 1 or 2* 

• Enter the four-digit number and the title of the Worker 
Trait Group in the spaces at the top of the Exploration 
Record* 

• Turn the page and follow the directions in this booklet* 
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Worker Trait Grovp Exploration Record 
WTG # WTG Title 



Occupation 


DOT Code 


Vert- 

ical 

File 


OOH 
Page 


EOC 
Page 
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Worker Trait Group Guide 



Locate the Wo rker Trait Group Guide . This book is gold with brown lettering 
on the cover. 

Locate the description of the Worker Trait Group (WTG) of your choice. WTG 
numbers aze in large print at the top of each page to help you locate descrip- 
tions quickly. 

Locate the list of occupations in the orange box at the end of the WxG 
descriptions. 



• Read the list and select those titles that interest you. 

• Record the occupational titles you choose, along with the nine-digit 
number (DOT Code) on your Worker Trait Group Exploration Record. 

• Turn this page and use the occupations you have recorded to start your 
exploratione 
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File CoPtent Notebook 



Locate the File Content Notebook , It is a three-ring gold notebook with 
brovs lettering on the cover. 

Examine the dividers in the notebook. There is one for each of the 12 
Career Areas and 66 Worker Trait Groups. Behind the dividers you will find 
a listing of career resources filed in Mr Educational Planning Resource 
Center. 

The pageCs) list occupational titles when there is one or more briefs or 
pamphlets in the file where looseleaf materials are kept. The tally marks 
(Tflff / ) indicate how many separate pieces of information are filed for each 
occupationitl title. 



• Locate the divider for the WTG you are exploring. 

• Among the occupational titles listed in the notebook, look for the titles 
you have recorded on your Exploration Record. 

• Record the tally marks in the Vertical File column of your Exploration 
Record to indicate the number of pieces filed. 



NOTE: If you cxinnot find an occupational title you selected among those 
listed on the File Content Notebook page, it means that there is 
nothing filed for that title. 

You may find some occupational titles listed that you would like to 
add to your list for exploration. Do so, if you like. 
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Worker Trait Group Index to Occupational Information 

Locate the Worker Trait Group Index to Occupational Information ^ It i8 a 
beige colored three-ricg notebook with brown lettering on the cover. 

Examine the contente of :he notebook. Note that it contains several Indexes 
which relate Worker Trait Groups to other occupational information resources. 

• Turn to the Index for the Occupational Outlook Handbook (OOH). 

• Use the WTG numbers in the left column and locate the WTG you are 
exploring « 

• Record the page numbers (right column) in the OOH Page colurin on your 
Exploration Record. 

90TE: The OOH does not include all occupations in a Worker Trait Group. 
You may not find all of the occupations you have listed. 

You may find some occupations listed in the OOH Index that you would 
like to add to your list for exploration. Do so, if you like. 

« Turn to i:he Index for the Encyclopedia of Careers (EOC). This Index is 
organised like the OOH Inde;:. 

• Use it in the same way and record page numbers in the EOC Page column 
of your Exploration Record. Also, add occupations to your list if you 
find ones that interest you. 



Worker Trait Group Exploration Record 
WTG # no . nP. WTG Title ^jJji ^J^/pyyi^J 



Occupation 



DOT Code 



Vert- 
ical 
File 



OOH 
Page 


EOC 
Page 
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Vertical File 

Locate the Vertical File or other source where loose leaf occupational infor- 
mation is filed in your Educational Planning Resource Center. 

Note that briefs and pamphlets about occupations are stored in the folders 
behind dividers marked with WTG numbers to which the occupations belong. 

• Locate the divider for the WTG you are exploring. 

• Remosre the folder. 

• Browse through the materials to locate the information about the occupa-* 
tions listed on your Exploration Record. 

• Try to find all of the pieces about each occupation. Remember that the 
tally marks you entered on your Exploration Record indicate how many 
pieces o£ information are filed for each occupation. Don't be satisfied 
in reading just one description of an occupation. Other pieces may give 
you new information. 

NOTE: If you can't find a piece for every tally mark, do not be concerned. 
Some pieces may have been borrowed or lo 't. 

As you search the folder for the occupations you listed on your 
Exploration Record, you may find others that you would like to read 
about. Take the time to do so. You may want to add them to your 
list for exploration. 

You may want to stop exploring some occupations because of the ir^ror- 
mat ion you find. If so, you can draw a lin<i through that occupation 
listed on your Exploration Record. 
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Occupational Outlook Handbook 

Locate the Occupational Outlook Handbook s It may be a paperback or a hard- 
bound book, depending upon which your school purchased. The color on the 
covers varies with each edition, so you will have to locate it by title. 

• iurn to the OCR pages you listed on your Exploration Record. As you read 
the information about each occupation, note particularly the Employment 
Outlook and Earnings sections. The OOH provides the most up-to-date 
information about these topics because it is published every two years. 

• Note the Sources of Additional Information section at the end of each 
description. You should consider writing to these sources for additional 
information and occupations that you are seriously considering. 

NOTE: Not all occupations have entire articles devoted to them. The occu- 
pation you are exploring will appear on the page referenced, but it 
may be a part of an article about a group of occupations or an 
industry. 
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Encyclopedia of Careers 



Locate the Encyclopedia of Careers (EOC). It is a large book. The color 
on the covers varies with each edition, so you will have to locate it by 
title. Be sure you get Volume II . 



• Use the EOC in the same way that you used the OOH. The EOC page numbers 
you listed on your Exploration Record will help you find the information. 
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Guide for Occupational Exploration 

Locate the Guide for Occupational Exploration (GOE). It is a large blue 
book vith white and black printing on the cover. It may be paperback or 
hardbound. 

The GOE is organized like the Worker Trait Group Guide with 12 Career Areas 
and 66 Work Groups (WG). 



• Locate the description for the WTG you are exploring by using the WG 
numbers at the top of the pages in the GOE. 

• Scan the WG description. Note that it contains information that is 
similar to what is in the Worker Trait Group Guide . However, the GOE 
does not cor.tain a Qualifications Profile. 

• Examine the list of occupations at the end of the WG description. 

• Note that the list is much longer tl ^n the one in the Worker Trait 
Group Guide . The GOE also org^iiizes the occupations by sub-groups and 
adds two digits to identify the sub-group to which an occupation belongs. 
(05.01.02 identifies the second sub-group in WG 05.01) 



NOTE: You should see occupational titles you have been exploring. You may 
also find occupational titles that you have not seen before. You 
might like to add one or more of these titles to your Exploration 
Record and find out more about them. 



• Turn to the Alphabetical Arrangement of Occupations beginning op. page 336. 

• Locate the entry for one of the occupations you have been exploring. The 
six-digit number at the end of the entry is the WG and sub-group in which 
the occupation is listed. 

• Locate the occupation in the listing following the WG description in the 
front of the GOE. 



NOTE: You can use the GOE to see the listing of all occupations belonging 
to a WTG you are exploring. 

You can use the GOE Alphabetical Index to find out the WTG to which 
an occupation belongs. 
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Dictionary of Occupational Titles 



Locate the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT). It is a very large red 
book. It may be paperback or hardbound. 



• Turn to page 233 in the DOT. Examine the various occupational titles 
and the descriptions. 

• Read one or two descriptions that interest you. Note how they make a 
general statement about what a worker does and then lists work t;>sks. 

• Look at the nine-digit numbers before each occupational title« This is 
the DOT code that you have seen after all occupational titles in the CIS. 
The descriptions in the DOT ars arranged in numerical order using this 
code. 

• Examine the numerical sequence of the descriptions on pages 232 and 233. 
Some numbers are skipped over to make room for new occupations as th*^v 
are created. 

• Note that the nine digits are in groups of three. This helps you read 
the numbers. 



NOTE: The DOT codes for the first and last occupations on two facing pages 
are printed at the top of the pages. This helps you find the 
descriptions easier. 



• Select an occupation from your list on the Exploration Record. 

• Using the DOT code, locate and read the description for that occupation 
in the DOT. 



NOTE: Descriptionf. in the DOT are often written in technical language and 
may be hard to understand. However, the DOT is the only source of 
information for some occupations. 

DOT descriptions are also short and list specific work tasks. 
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Alphabetical Card File 



Locate the Alphabetical Card Fi^ ^ It may be a rotary file or a drawer 
type card file such as you find in libraries. 

Motice that the cards are arranged alphab^stically by occupational title. 

THIS IS THE WAY YOU ENTER THE SYSTEM IF YOU KNOW THE NAME OF AN OCCUPATION 
KATUER THAN A WORKER TRAIT GROUP. 



Note that 
of cards. 



there are two kinds 



Examine a card with the printed 
lines. The DOT Main Title is iu 
the upper left corner. The WTG 
to vhich the occupation belongs 
is shovn in the upper right. 
IF YOU HAD ONLY THE NAME OF AN 
OCCUPATION, YOU WOULD NOW HAVE 
THE KEY TO USING THE CIS—THE 
WTG NUMBER. Everything in the 
CIS is filed or indexed by this 
number . 



"AREAWTCi" 



DOT MAIN TITLE 
DOT CODE, /3I.CIb1'^C36 AlT£RMATE FILE CODE; . 
WTG FILE ^ OOM y 



EOC: 



SUPPLEMENTARY COOUS' 



REFERENCES, 

EXPERIENCE RESOURCES. 
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• The DOT code is listed so that you may go directly to the DOT and read 
the description. 

• A checkmark in the WTG File space means that one or more occupational 
briefs or pamphlets are in the Vertical File for the occupation. You 
should check the File Content Notebook also. 

• A checkmark for OOH or EOC means that those resources contain information 
about the occupation. You should check the WTG Index to Occupational 
Information for page numbers. 

• You may know an occupation by a 
name other than that uced by the 
DOT. Some titles are cross- 
referenced by using cards that 
refer you to the DOT Main Title 
card that provides the infor- 
mation you need to use the CIS. 

NOTE: The Alphabetical Card File 
contains only those occupa- 
tions for vhich your EPRC 
has information. If you 
cannot find a card for the 
occupation you are exploring; 
your center has only one 
source of information — the DOT« 
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Sununary 



Now that 3 u have completed a syetematic exploration of a Worker Trait Gxoup, 
you should know how to explore on your own. You need not use all resources 
nor in the same sequence when you use the CIS. The following summary of the 
materials includes a brief statement about the unique function of each. 

• Worker Trait Group Guide . Information about WTGs and listing of impor- 
tant occupations belonging to each. 

• File Content Notebook . An index to looseleaf occupational information 
filed in the Vertical File or other source,* 

• Worker Trait Group Index to Occupational Information . Contains WTG 
Indexes to the OOH, EOC, and other occupational information resources. 

• Vertical File . Looseleaf occupational information filed in drawers. 

• Occupational Outlook Handbook (OOH) . Specific occupational descriptions. 
Up-to-date employment outlook and wage information. 

• Encvclot>edia of Careers (SOC) . Volume II contains specific occupational 
information. 

• Guide for Occupational Exploration (GOE) . Full listing of occupations 
belonging to each WTG. Alphabetical index lists WTG assignment for all 
occupations. 

• Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT) . Contains descriptions of all 
occupations. It is the sole source of information for some occupations. 

• Alphabetical Card File . Contains cards arranged by the DOT occupational 
titles that gives all the resources in the EPRC for a specific occupation. 
Also contains cross-reference cards to the DOT Main Title cards. 
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SmiOH 4: CHOOSIHG A COUAGE KAJOR 

Materials Seeded ; 

1. A personalized Field of Study-Worker Trait Group Chart s Complete 
instructions for the development of this chart are found as Attachment A 
to this Station^ 

2. A personalized College Maior'^Occupation Index > Complete instructions 
for the development of this index are found as Attachment B to this 
Station. 

Instructions : 

1* Read and complete the following activities. 
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This Station is based on the assumption that you have completed at least 
Station 1 and have identified several Worker Trait Groups that interest you 
If you have skipped Stations 2 and 3, you should plan to complete both of 
them either before or after you have completed tbiG station. They will 
help you in your selection process. 



IN THE SPACES BELOW, ENTER THE NUMBERS Of THE WORKER TRAIT GROUPS YOU HAVE 
IDENTIFIED AS MOST INTERESTING TO YOU. 
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This Station can help you in choosing/ confirming c college major. It will 
lead you through a series of activities and give you suggestions for 
exploring college majors and occupations. Follow the steps listed below. 

• Use youi college Field of Study-Worker Trait Group C hart located in the 
EPRC. 

• The chart has the Worker Trait Groups that relate to your institution's 
educational programs across the top and majors listed down the side. 

• Each "x" identifies a Worker Trait Group containing occupations that 
relate to majors offered at vour institution. 

• Go down the column of cells under each Worker Trait Group you identified 
as interesting on page 284. If an "x" is present in a cell then go 
across the chart to identify the related major. List the related majors 
on a sheet of paper. 

• Next, obtain a copy of your institution's College Maior-Occupation Index . 

• This activity will help you select specific occupations and related 
majors that interest you. 

• Use the table of contents in the indt^ir, and locate the page number for a 
major you have listed on your chart. Turn to the appropriate page and 
note the lis'c of occupations organized by Worker Trait Groups. 

• Next, find a Worker Trait Group you listed on page 284. 

• Examine the occupations listed under that Worker Trait Group and select 
those which interest you (if any). You may want to read occupational 
descriptions in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles to help you choose. 
(You can find descriptions in the DOT by using the nine-digit number for 
the occupation. They are organized numerically in that resource.) 

9 Continue by examining all of your preferred majors and related Worker 
7rait Groups. 

• Then, make a final list of your preferred major(s) and related occupa- 
tions for further exploration. 



LET'S REVIEW WHAT YOU HAVE DONE TO THIS POINT 

1. You ideucified Worker Traic Groups that interest you. 

2. You identified Fields of Study related to those Worker Trait Groups 
( Fields of Study-Worker Trait Group Chart) . 

3. You selected specific occupations within those WTGs and the related 
college majors (within those areas). 
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THE MAJOR OF TOUR CHOICE IS PROBABLY AMONG THOSE YOU HATE LISTED* 

PROVIDING there is one: 

That you really like* 

That relates to occupations you like. 

That you think you can successfully complete. 

YOU ARE NEARLY FINISHED WITH THIS STATION... 

But your exploration of majors and occupations, leading to your selection 
of a major, it just beginning I 

There is no easy way to conduct a thorough investigation of the Institutional 
Majors you have identified. You must take the time to make and keep appoint- 
ments, talk with people, make notes, and otherwise investigate each major you 
have identified. 

The following sugge.stions should help you: 

FIRST. READ ABOUT THE MAJOR IN THE COLLEGE CATALOG. 

Ask yourseJf: • Do I have tb. necessary abilities to complete the 
requirements listed? 

• Am I really interested in the courses listed? 

• Do I have the special talents or aptitudes needed? 

• Do I have Sxll the prerequisites or vill I have to take 
any extra courses? 

SECOND, TALK TO STUDENTS (juniors or seniors) WHO ARE TAKING THE MAJOR! 
Ask them: • What is it like to he a student in that major? 

• Why did you choose that major? 

• What are some of the pros and cons about the m&jor? 

CAUTION — Remember that you are getting student opinons. They are net 
always accurate and may not reflect the way you would respond 
with the same background and experience* 
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THIRD . TALK TO A DEPARTMENTAL ADVISOR OR INSTRUCTOR IN THE FIELD OR MAJOR. 

Ask them: • Will the major I am thinking about help me prepare for 

the occupations I have listed? 

• Would a master or doctoral program be required in order 
to complete my education? 

• What other occupations do you think relate to the major 
I have listed? 

• What should I know about the major that is not given in 
the college catalog? 



FOURTH . TALK WITH PERSONNEL AT THE PLACEMENT OFFICE. 

Ask them: • Are there records of the kinds of jobs that graduates in 

the major have gotten? 

• Do employers in the region hire graduates with this major? 

• What about employers from other parts of the country? 

• Do you have any suggestions for anyone planning to declare 
this major? 



You should not only explore the majors, but find oul all you can about the 
occupations you have listed. 

Use the Educational Planning Resource Center 

Talk to career counselors 

Check the campus placement office 

Check professional journals 

Ask for information from professional associations 

During the course of your investigations (majors and occupations) you will 
begin to favor one of the majors. 

Remember a choice of major is a commitment for the present — not your whole 
life. You may stay with it or grow out of it and move into something else. 

You can change majors nearly anytime. (But it may cost.) 



TAKE THE TIME—AND KDIE THE EFi^0RT~TO INVESTIGATE YOUR CHOICES THOROUGHLY 

THEN CHOOSE! 
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Attachment A to Station 4 

'INSTRUCTIONS FOR DEVELOPING A FIELD OF STUDY-WORKER TRAIT GROUP CHART 

FOR YOUR INSTITUTION 



Students will use the Field Study-Worker Trait Group Chart to quickly 
identify majors or programs at your institution to explore or that can help 
them re£ich their career goals. It is highly recommended that you develop 
this chart in order to direct student attention to Field Study-Worker 
Trait Group relationships that reprei?ent local educational opportunities. 

The chart has the Worker Trait Groups that relate to your educational pro- 
grams across the top and majors listed down the side. Such a chart shows 
at a glance the relation^ships of your institution's educational programs 
and the world of work. The accompanying indexes will show detailed listings 
of the specific occupations that are related to your majors. 

You can develop the chart by following these procedures: 

1. Identify Worker Trait Groups vWTGs) related to the type of programs 
offered by your institution. If your institution has vocational, tech- 
nical, associate, and baccalaureate or transfer programs, you would 
list all 66 WTGs across the top of the chart. If your institution only 
offers the associate and baccalaureate programs, you vould list 47 WTGs 
across the top. (See the Worker Trait Groups Related to Associate and 
Baccalaureate Programs at the end of this attachment.) 

2. Identify occupations related to the subject areas offered at your 
institution. You can accomplish this 23Sk by: 

a. Have faculty members submit a list of occupations pertaining to 
their subject matter- 

b. Use the alphabetical listing of occupational titles (pages 965-1156) 
in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT) and look up each 
occupational title. Then on a 3 x 5 card list the DOT title and 
nine-digit DOT code number and major title reflated to that occupa- 
tion. 

NOTE: If the occupational title you are looking for does not appear 
in the "0T> that means it is not a DOT title. To identify the DOT 
title, follow these steps: 

kD Turn to the front of the DOT, page xxxvi, to a listing of the 
occupational groups arranged by the three-digit OGA number. 

(2) Scan the categories and divisions to determine what occupa** 
tional group pertains to the title you are looking for. 

(3) Using the first three OGA digits, turn to that section in the 
DOT, and scan the descriptions fo) the various occupations. 
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(4) Most of the time you will find the DOT Main Title and descrip- 
tion where the material fits. 

c. After you have entered all occupational titles and nine-digit DOT 
codes on 3 X 5 cards, use the Guide for Occupational Exploration 
(GOE) and find the WTG code. 

d. Turn to page 336 in the GOE. This is an alpnabetical listing of 
occupational titles. Use the DOT title on the card and look it up 
to find the WTG number. This number is a six-digit number that 
appears at the end of the nine-digit DOT number. Record only the 
first four digits of the six-digit code. This is the Worker Trait 
Group number. Enter the four digits on the carJ. 

NOTE: If you have an occupational title you cannot locate in the 
GOE, scan the various indexes in the Worker Tr^it Group Index to 
Occupational Information . Sometimes, the title might be there 
along with the appropriate nine-digit DOT code and a four-digit 
Worker Trait Group number. 

e. When you have prepared cards for all occupations, put them in 
alphabetical order by field of study or najor. List the majors 
and titles on the side of the chart. 



3. Next, organize the cardL by WTG numbers. Record a check mark, x, or 
dot in the cell of the chart where a relationship occurs between a 
major and a WTG. 

NOTE: If your school offers 30 or more majors, you may want to 
consider making a chart for each department or division; or each type 
of degree or level of program. 
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Worker Trait Groups Related to Associate 
and Baccalaureate Programs 



01 .Ul 


Literary Arts 


06.02 


Production Work 


01.02 


Visual Arts 


07.01 


Administrative Detail 


01.03 


Performing Arts: Drama 


07.02 


Mathematical Detail 


01.04 


Perf 'arming Arts: Music 


07.05 


Information Processing: Records 


01.05 


Performing Arts: Dance 


07.06 


Clerical Machine Operation 


01.06 


Technical Arts 


08.01 


Sales Technology 


01.08 


Modeling 


09.01 


Hospitality Services 


02.01 


Physical Sciences 


09.02 


Barbering and Beauty Services 


02.02 


Life Sciences 


10.01 


Social Services 

<* 


02.03 


Medical Sciences 


10.02 


Nursing and Therapy Services 


02.04 


Laboratory Technology 


11.01 


Mathematics and Statistics 


03.01 


Managerial Work: Nature 


11.02 


Educational and Library Services 


03.02 


General Supervision: Nature 


11.03 


Social Research 


04.01 


Safety and Lav Enforcement 


11.04 


Law 


04«02 


Security Services 


11.05 


Business Administration 


05.01 


Engineering 


11.06 


Finance 


05.02 


Managerial Kork: Mechanical 


11.07 


Services Administration 


05.03 


Engineering Technology 


11.08 


Communications 


05.04 


Air and Water Vehicle Operation 


11.09 


Promotion 


05.05 


Craft Technology 


11.10 


Regulations Enforcement 


05.06 


Systems Operation 


11.11 


Business Management 


05.07 


Quality Control 


11.12 


Contracts and Claims 


05*10 


Skilled hand and Machine Work 


12.01 


Sports 


06.01 


Production Technology 
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Attacfase .1 B to Station 4 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR DEVELOPING A COLLEGE MAJOR-OCCUPATION INDEX 

FOR YOUR INSTITUTION 



Students will use the College Maior-Occupation Index to identify occupations 
related to college majors offered by your institution. This index should 
have two sections: (1) an alphabetical listing of occupations including 
the related college major and Worker Trait Group number, and (2) a listing 
of the majors including the related occupations organized by Worker Trait 
Group numbers. 

You can develop this index by following these procedures: 
Alphabetical Index 

1. Use the 3x5 cards prepared to develop the Field of Study-Worker Trait 
Group Chart . 

2. Arrange the cards in alphabetical order by occupational titles. 

3. Prepare the index by typing, into a four column format, the occupa- 
tional title. Worker Trait Group number(s), related majors, and page 
numbers where the majors and related occupations are listed. 

Index by Maior 

1. Use the same 3x5 cards and arrange them alphabetically by major title. 

2. Prepare the index by typing the major title as the heading. 

3. Then, list the Worker Trait Group(s), and under each Worker Trait Group 
title and number list the related occupations along with their DOT 
number. Do this for each major. 
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Appendix D: 
Occupational Information Summary Sheet 
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Name Date 

InBtructor Class 
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OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION SUMMARY 



Title of Occupation WTG # DOT # 



Directions; As you read the inforcwtion about an occupation, write down a 
summary of the important points related to the following categories. You 
may need more than one source to find all the information. 

Source/Reference 

Specific Work 
Performed 



Specific Skills 
Required 



Work Setting 



Fnployment 
Outlook 



-over- 
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Advancement 
Opportunities 



Education, 
Training, 
And Entry 



Other Personal 
Qualifications 



Salary and 
Benefits 



Appendix E: 



Educational Planning Resource Centers Organized by the 
Occupational Group Arrangement (OGA) and Other Structures 
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EDUCATIONAL PLANNING RESOURCE CENTERS ORGANIZED BY THE 
OCCUPATIONAL GROUP ARRANGEMENT (OGA) AND OTHER STRUCTURES 

If your institution's Educat, nal Planning Resource Center is organized 
by some other structure such as the Occupational Group Arrangement (OGA), 
the activities in this handbook can still be used. The important thing is 
to familiarize yourself with the resource center's organizational structure • 

When a center uses the OGA for organizing ' aterials, this means that 
all resources are found under a three-digit code. This three-digit code 
consists of the first three digits of the nine-digit code used in the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT) to classify occupational titles. 
The first digit of the OGA code represents the occupational Category, the 
second digit represents the occupational Division, and the third digit 
represents the occupational Group. 

Therefore, when using the OGA structure, students would use a list of 
their preferred Worker Trait ^^oups and identify occupational titles for 
further exploration listed at the end of each Worker Trait Group descrip- 
tion, located in the Worker Trait Group Guide « or occupational titles listed 
at the end of each Work Group description in the G uide for Occupational 
Exploration . As students identify occupational titles for exploration, they 
should make a list of the titles and the nine-digit DOT codes • They would 
use the first three digits of the nine-digit cod^ to find resources related 
to a particular occupation. The same procedure holds true no matter how 
your resource center is organized. Whatever structure is used, students 
would enter from occupational titles. 



